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MMany  of  you  have  written  or  called  to  ask 
about  current  programs  we  are  running 
from  the  Multicultural  Student  Services 
(MSS)  Office.  In  response  to  your  ques¬ 
tions,  I  will  briefly  outline  some  of  our 
office  programs  so  that  you  will  be  more 
informed  about  what  we  are  doing.  I  hope  this  information  will 
help  you  understand  a  little  more  about  our  support  services  and 
how  they  can  assist  your  students  in  their  personal  pursuit  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  important  that  you  know  the  MSS  staff  value  individual 
responsibility,  emphasize  the  power  of  personal  choice,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  each  multicultural  student’s  lead¬ 
ership  potential.  We  separate  our  role  with  students  into  four  (4) 
stages  and  yoke  our  programs  to  each  stage. 

Stage  1  -  EDUCATE  about  the  opportunities  available  at  BYU 

In  a  program  that  responds  to  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  multicultural  youth,  we  provide  the  equivalent  of  a  traveling 
youth  conference.  The  program,  usually  spread  over  a  two-day 
period  (Saturday  and  Sunday),  includes  an  educational  program 
called  Vision  Que.st  (see  related  article  on  page  1 1 ),  a  fireside,  and 
student  performances  by  the  Multicultural  Student  Organization 
( MSO).  The  program  seeks  to  educate  parents  and  students  about 
the  educational  opportunities  that  are  currently  available  at 
Brigham  Young  University  ( BYU ).  Because  we  feel  that  students 
are  our  best  resource,  they  are  heavily  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
these  programs.  They  participate  by  presenting  workshops, 
speaking  and  singing  at  firesides,  and  perform  musical/dance 
numbers  from  the  variety  of  different  cultures  (African  American, 
Asian  American,  Hispanic,  Polynesian,  and  Native  American 
Indian)  which  MSO  members  represent. 

Stage  2  -  EXPOSE  potential  students  to  the  BYU  campus 

After  completing  the  junior  year  of  high  school,  potential 
recruits  are  invited  to  the  BYU  campus  for  a  week-long  academ¬ 
ic  orientation  program  called  SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement).  The  SOAR  program  challenges  students  academi¬ 
cally  with  an  intensive  ACT  examination  preparation  course. 
Scores  from  the  final  exam  are  official  and  used  for  admission 
purposes.  SOAR  also  seeks  to  expose  students  to  the  realities  of 
the  BYU  environment  by  involving  them  in  a  number  of  leader¬ 
ship,  .service,  and  social  activities.  Finally,  the  program  educates 
students  about  the  requirements  for  admission  to  BYU  and 
encourages  them  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  education. 

Stage  3  -  ENTER  or  admit  qualified  students  to  the  institution 

Recruitment  strategies  that  seek  to  enter  or  admit  qualified 
students  to  the  institution  are  woven  throughout  Stages  1  and  2. 
They  focus  primarily  on  the  early  academic  preparation  of  the 
individual.  Final  decisions  about  admissions  are  made  during  an 
applicant’s  senior  year  of  high  school. 

Stage  4  -  EXPECT  graduation 

The  MSS  Office,  while  providing  retention  services  (advise¬ 
ment,  counseling,  student  activities,  scholarships,  etc.),  also 
expects  students  to  graduate.  Although  extracunicular  activities 


are  encouraged  as  an 
important  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  overall  develop¬ 
ment,  we  believe  that 
these  activities  should 
never  take  priority  over 
the  goal  of  graduation. 

Our  advisement  in  this 
area  even  reaches  as  far  as 
suggesting  students  drop 
extracurricular  activities 
in  order  to  increase  acade¬ 
mic  stability. 

There  is  a  flow  and 
sense  of  order  to  our  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  carefully 
planned  and  systematic 
effort  to  educate  and  develop  leadership  potential.  Our  way  of 
dealing  with  students  is  direct  and  effective.  For  example,  our 
recruitment  efforts  include  not  only  the  gathering  of  potential 
recruits  but  also  a  planting  aspect  for  future  yields  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  we  visit.  Our  intent  is  not  just  to  recruit  students  but  also  to 
clearly  identify  the  responsibilities  both  the  individual  and  BYU 
has  in  the  education  process.  As  previously  discussed,  we  involve 
potential  recruits  in  the  SOAR  program,  thereby,  continuing  their 
education  by  challenging  them  academically  during  their  stay  and 
exposing  them  to  the  social  environment  at  BYU.  Again,  the 
reoccurring  theme  throughout  our  programs  is  that  education  is  an 
individual  choice  and  responsibility.  Upon  gaining  admission  to 
the  university,  students  visit  with  multicultural  counselors  and  are 
held  accountable  for  their  academic  performance.  Scholarships 
are  an  important  incentive  in  this  process  and  are  made  available 
according  to  their  individual  needs  and  academic  achievement. 
Exceptional  efforts  are  made  by  staff  to  mentor  and  advise  each 
student,  insuring  that  each  understands  ( I )  MSS  funding  is  not  an 
entitlement,  (2)  other  services  are  available  for  their  use  on  cam¬ 
pus,  and  (3)  graduation  is  expected. 

We  look  forward  to  implementing  our  programs  further  by 
responding  to  and  educating  students  in  your  communities  with 
our  programs.  The  effectiveness  of  our  programs  and  their  future 
success  is  dependent  upon  ongoing  support  from  three  areas: 
BYU  administration;  parents/guardians;  and  academically  pre¬ 
pared  multicultural  students.  In  previous  issues  (see 
www.byu.edu/stlife/campuslife/multi/),  my  messages  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  excellent  support  we  enjoy  administratively.  This  is 
still  the  case.  Furthermore,  parental/guardian  participation  in  our 
programs  greatly  increases  your  students’  success  and  we  are 
grateful  for  your  continuing  support  at  our  activities  and  summer 
programs.  However,  I  am  troubled  by  the  obstacles  that  current¬ 
ly  face  our  youth  and  prevent  their  achievement  of  academic 
excellence  at  high  school.  Even  with  that  knowledge,  I  must  still 
challenge  them  by  asking,  “What  are  you  doing  socially,  academ¬ 
ically,  and  spiritually  to  prepare  for  an  education  at  BYU?”  I  will 
close  my  message  with  that  thought  and  the  idea  that  education  is 
a  deeply  personal  responsibility. 

Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Serv  ices 
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Staff 


Eagle’s  Eye  traces  its  roots  back  to  the  early  1970s.  It  was  originally  approved  as  a  hi-monthly  newspaper  which  .sought  to  uplift,  edify,  and  strengthen.  With  the  pa.ssing  of  time.  Eagle’s  Eye 
has  changed  considerably.  This  is  due  to  the  many  students  who  have  worked  on  it,  all  bringing  new  ideas  and  talent  while  still  earning  the  torch  of  its  founders.  Ai'  changes  in  staff  are  com¬ 
mon,  this  semester  we  said  good-bye  to  Neng  Lao  and  Alicia  Ormsby.  At  the  same  time,  Lsaura  Arredondo  joined  our  ranks.  In  this  issue,  we  decided  to  write  about  what  we  did  to  usher  in 
the  third  millennium.  As  much  as  we  enjoyed  our  millennium  celebrations,  we  are  glad  to  be  back  at  school  and  work  striving  to  "uplift,  edify,  and  strengthen  ’’  through  this  publication. 


Betts’Iou  Bethcim 


Gabriel  Gonzalez 


Bettylou  Betham 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  my  family  and  I  played 
Gestures  up  until  the  last  ten  seconds  of  1999. 
Then  we  all  went  out  on  the  balcony  and  busted 
out  our  apple  cider  and  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  millennium.  With  every  second  of  the 
countdown,  I  thought  of  the  many  blessings  that 
I  have  received,  not  only  in  the  past  year  but  also 
in  the  past  decade.  Afterward,  we  drank  the 
apple  cider  while  we  watched  the  entire  two  fire¬ 
works  explode  in  the  sky. 

Gabriel  Gonzalez 

There  was  definitely  a  sense  of  solemnity  for  my 
family  and  me  as  we  thought  about  the  day, 
December  31,  1999.  Of  course,  solemnity  was 
out  the  window  once  nightfall  came  around.  We 
spent  New  Year’s  Eve  in  a  Brazilian  restaurant 
which  had  a  dance  at  midnight.  It  was  lots  of 
fun,  especially  since  I  don't  see  my  family  very 
often.  On  January  1.  2000  we  enjoyed  a  relax¬ 
ing  day.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  seen  the  new 
millennium  roll  around,  especially  because  I 
was  able  to  do  it  with  my  family  whom  I  love 
dearly. 

Kealii  Enos 

As  the  calendar  rolled  to  year  2000,  there  was 
much  excitement  around  the  world.  With  all  of 
this  excitement  around,  my  family  and  I  simply 
chose  to  spend  it  with  a  few  friends  playing 
games,  having  fun,  and  eating  good  food.  There 
was  no  real  extravagant  party  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  it  was  fun  and  laid  back — ^Just  the  way 
we  like  it.  The  millennium  has  many  things  in 
store  for  me  (including  my  new  daughter),  but 
for  now  I  am  enjoying  the  time  at  school  with 
my  small  family. 


Kealii  Enos 


lsaura  Arredondo 


lsaura  Arredondo 

This  New  Year's  I  wanted  to  do  something  excit¬ 
ing.  New  Orleans  is  about  five  hours  away  from 
home — early  Mardi  Gras  sounded  fun!  There's 
always  some  kind  of  fiesta  going  on  three  hours 
away  at  the  River  Walk  in  San  Antonio — maybe 
I'd  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  Latin  heartthrob.  It 
finally  came  down  to  the  weekend  of  the  New 
Year.  I  spent  my  millennial  bash  in  the  great  city 
of  Houston.  I  joined  family  and  friends;  we  ate 
enchiladas  and  tamales  and  then  went  down¬ 
town  and  watched  the  fireworks.  I  realized  that 
night  it  wasn't  what  I  was  doing,  but  who  I  was 
with  that  made  a  difference. 


Ny  Peang 

New  Year's  for  me  was  a  time  to  ponder.  I  had 
gone  through  a  lot  of  struggles  previously,  so,  at 
that  moment,  I  felt  I  needed  to  do  something 
great  and  productive.  I  needed  to  set  goals,  and 
it  needed  to  start  right  there  and  then.  I  read  my 
scriptures  as  a  sign  that  I  would  dedicate  daily 
portions  of  my  time  to  studying  the  gospel  from 
then  on.  If  my  future  children  ask  what  I  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  millennium,  I  can 
reply,  "I  read  the  scriptures,  felt  the  Spirit,  and 
renewed  my  covenants  with  my  Eather  in 
Heaven."  My  children  will  realize  what  my  pri¬ 
orities  are  and  what  theirs  should  also  be. 

Rhiana  Fenn 

Although  there  were  many  options  to  ring  in  the 
new  year,  I  opted  to  simply  stay  home  with  the 
family  and  enjoy  my  time  there.  My  family  and 
I  stayed  up  watching  on  television  the  different 
time  zones  around  the  world  celebrate  the  new 
year,  and  when  our  turn  came,  we  all  got  out  the 
boxes  of  poppers,  noisemakers,  pots  and  pans, 
and  ran  outside  like  maniacs.  On  New  Year’s 
Day,  after  watching  some  of  the  Rose  Parade, 
we  all  went  to  a  matinee  showing  of  the  movie 
Stuart  Little. 

Shane  Begay 

I  heard  one’s  New  Year’s  celebration  determines 
the  outcome  for  the  year.  The  energy  from  the 
Las  Vegas  crowd,  the  loud  music  pulsating, 
along  with  the  heartbeat  of  millions  anticipating 
the  new  millennium  wired  me!  Many  won¬ 
dered:  Would  Y2K  be  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
would  life  perpetually  continue?  Eor  me.  New 
Year’s  came  and  left  without  realization.  As 
time  proceeded,  the  search  for  a  lot  of  food  at  a 
cheap  price  began.  Could  this  mean  I  will  spend 
nights  losing  unnecessary  sleep,  living  the  fast 
life,  listening  to  loud  music,  traveling  to  awe¬ 
some  places,  and  searching  for  the  best  restau¬ 
rants? 

Trevor  Reed 

My  friends  and  I  were  determined  to  make 
our  New  Year's  celebration  memorable. 
Unfortunately,  the  Space  Needle  party  was  can¬ 
celled.  On  the  other  hand,  community  fireworks 
displays  went  on  as  planned.  My  friends  and  I 
ventured  into  the  downtown  area  in  full  costume 
of  our  favorite  1970s  rock  group  and  ended  up 
being  interviewed  on  television  two  minutes 
before  midnight. 


Ny  Peang 


Rhiana  Fenn 


Shane  Begay 


Trevor  Reed 
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Making  a  Difference:  UPS  Donations 

by  Bettylou  Betham 


“We  deliver  far  more  then  packages 
at  UPS.  We  also  deliver  support  to  com¬ 
munities  far  and  wide  from  around  the 
block  to  around  the  world.”*  The  United 
Parcel  Services  (UPS)  is  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  diverse  causes  they  support 
to  the  many  lives  they  touch  in  the 
process.  They  actively  volunteer  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  program  of  the  American 
Indian  Heritage  Foundation.  The  charita¬ 
ble  fund,  donated  by  the  UPS  Foundation, 
helps  many  Native  American  students 
complete  their  education  and  accomplish 
their  goals. 

On  February  1,  2000,  representatives 
from  the  UPS  Foundation  met  in  the 
office  of  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  President,  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  to 
present  the  UPS  award.  They  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  new  operations  that  are  being 
developed  in  the  company  and  the  contin¬ 
ued  expansion  of  their  air,  ground,  and 
international  business.  UPS  is  one  of  the 
only  carriers  that  displays  different  levels 
of  service,  including  voluntary  service  to 
others.  President  Bateman  took  a  couple 


of  minutes  to  acquaint  foundation  repre¬ 
sentatives  about  the  BYU  campus,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  different  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations.  Foundation  representatives  pre¬ 
sented  BYU,  with  a  $50,000  scholarship 
donation.  Regional  UPS  Director  Larry 
Hunter  and  BYU  President  Bateman 
thanked  each  other  for  the  partnership 
that  has  continued  to  last  and  develop 
through  the  years.  Ken  Sekaquaptewa, 
Assistant  Director  and  Advisor  in 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS), 
presented  an  Indian  blanket  made  by  a 
BYU  alumnus  to  Hunter  expressing 
thanks  for  the  friendship  and  support  of 
UPS. 

The  UPS  Foundation  has  developed  a 
partnership  with  BYU  since  1974  when 
they  donated  a  $6,000  grant  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  For  the  past  26  years,  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  lend  their  support  donating  a 
total  amount  of  $783,000  to  provide 
.scholarship  funds  for  Native  American 
students  at  BYU. 

The  donation  BYU  receives  is  used 
by  the  MSS  office  to  fund  scholarships 


for  Native  American  students.  Corrina 
Sutter,  a  freshmen  from  Tuba  City, 
Arizona,  majoring  in  general  engineering 
and  technology,  is  one  of  the  recipients  of 
a  UPS  scholarship.  “I’m  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  attend  BYU  and  for  the 
great  financial  support  of  the  United 
Parcel  Services  that  has  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  attend  school.”  Other  recipients 
have  also  expressed  their  thanks  and  grat¬ 
itude  to  the  foundation;  because,  without 
the  foundation’s  help,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  accomplish  their  educa¬ 
tional  goals. 

UPS  has  been  a  great  help  in  funding 
scholarships  for  the  Native  American  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU,  making  dreams  come  true 
and  continuing  to  bless  and  touch  many 
lives  throughout  the  process. 

NOTES 

I.  "Aboul  UPS."  Community  page.  UPS  Donation.  16 

February.  2(H)().  <http://www.eommunity.ups.com> 


^  Ken  Sekaquaptewa 
presents  a  Navajo  blanket 
to  the  UPS  Foundation  in 
appreciation  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  Native 
American  students  at 
Brigham  Young 
University.  Pictured,  left 
to  right:  Larry’  Hunter, 
Regional  UPS  Director; 
Dorian  D.  Long.  UPS 
Human  Resources 
Manager;  Jack  A.  Holmes, 
UPS  Utah  District 
Manager;  Merrill  J. 
Bateman,  Brigham  Young 
Universty  President;  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  Assistant 
Director  o  f  Multicultural 
Student  Services. 
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Asian  Eest  2000:  Year  of  the  Dragon 

by  Ny  Peang  and  Isaura  Arredondo 


A  young  man,  while  practicing  his 
kung  fu,  was  approached  by  a  shaggy  old 
man  limping  on  a  cane.  The  wise  old  man 
summoned  the  Kung  Fu  Fighter  to  go  on 
a  quest  to  gather  seven  dragon  balls  from 
different  countries  in  order  to  find  true 
happiness.  This  is  how  it  all  started.  No, 
not  the  adventures  of  Pokemon,  but  this 
year’s  Asian  Fest  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU). 

The  New  Year,  for  many  in  the  world, 
comes  and  goes  on  midnight  December 
31,  but  BYU  Asian  students  celebrated 
their  own  New  Year  on  January  3 1 .  For 
many  Asian  American  students  at  BYU,  it 
is  a  time  for  jubilee. 

The  organized  celebration  took  place 
on  January  24  inside  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Ballroom.  In  its  third 
year,  the  Asian  Fest  was  a  festive  night  of 
food,  fun  and  entertainment.  It  was  a  col¬ 
orful  display  of  Asian  cultures  from 
China,  Japan,  Vietnam,  Korea  and 
Southeast  Asia.  People  of  all  races  and 
ages  showed  up  to  celebrate  the  Asian 
New  Year — or  year  of  the  dragon.  The 
lively  audience,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
came  to  enjoy  a  little  of  what  the  New 
Year  of  the  Dragon  had  to  offer.  The  cel¬ 
ebration  was  not  geared  only  toward 
Asian  students,  but  all  races.  Anthony 
Lam,  a  student  member  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Club,  was  impressed  by  the  variety 
of  people  in  attendance.  He  said  the 
event  was  mainly  publicized  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  news  spread  quickly  as  there 
were  nearly  eight-hundred  people  present 
at  the  celebration.  From  the  traditional 
Fan  Dances  of  Korea  to  the  modern  fash¬ 
ions  and  dances  of  Japan,  the  audience 
was  taught  the  age-old  traditions  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Asian  culture. 

When  talking  to  the  participants,  it 
became  clear  that  this  was  a  time  for  them 
to  share  their  culture  with  those  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Angela 
Ahn,  a  senior  majoring  in  advertising, 
from  Irvine,  California,  and  one  of  the 
event  organizers,  said  it  felt  “really  won¬ 
derful”  to  be  able  to  represent  her  culture. 
“With  the  BYU  population,  or  whenever 


you’re  catering  to  a  population  that  is  not 
Asian,  you  have  to  cater  it  to  their  tastes. 
So  we  Westernized  it,  made  it  kind  of 
comical,  but  it’s  a  first  step.”  When  asked 
if  there  was  anything  she  would  have 
changed  to  improve  the  show,  she  said 
that  Asian  Fest  is  “at  a  beginning  level. 
It’s  only  our  third  year  doing  it,  and  we 
try  to  get  more  professional  each  year. 
Right  now  it  seems  like  there  are  not  a  lot 
of  Asians  on  campus,  and  we’ll  involve 
anyone  who  wants  to  be  in  it.  This  is 
what  makes  it  more  fun:  allowing  every¬ 
one  to  participate.” 

Because  there  are  not  many  Asian  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU,  organizers  and  participants 
recruited  friends  and  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Unity  was  present  as  students 
and  volunteers  alike  worked  to  bring  the 
mysteries  of  Asia  alive. 

Among  the  performers  were  returned 
Asian  language  speaking  missionaries,  as 
well  as  natives  from  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
Thailand,  Laos,  Hmong,  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia. 

One  of  the  finales,  and  highlights  of 
the  evening,  was  a  karate  act  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  the  BYU  Japanese  Club.  The  show 
ended  with  all  the  participants  and  orga¬ 
nizers  on  stage  dancing  to  modern  Asian 
music.  The  dragon  then  appeared  and  ran 
throughout  the  audience  to  finally  end  the 
show. 

As  for  the  young  Kung  Fu  Fighter’s 
quest,  he  collected  all  seven  dragon  balls. 
Out  of  those  dragon  balls  appeared 


Pikachu,  or  rather  a  five-year-old  boy 
dressed  in  a  Pokemon  costume.  The 
quest  was  complete.  The  audience  under¬ 
stood  a  little  more  of  the  different  cultures 
represented  that  night,  taking  home  bits 
and  pieces  of  culture  from  at  least  seven 
different  Asian  countries.  It  was  an  edu¬ 
cational  evening.  Wally  Breitenstein,  an 
observer,  put  it  this  way,  “It  helps  to  open 
people’s  eyes  to  different  cultures  around 
the  world,  and  it  helps  them  to  see  what 
they  [the  Asian  cultures]  are  really  like.  I 
think  it  was  a  good  portrayal  of,  or  at  least 
a  taste  of,  what  those  cultures  are  like.” 

W 

The  traditional 
red  dragon  snaked 
its  way  across  the 
BYU  campus,  ush¬ 
ering  in  the  new 
inilleniiini. 


►  Korean  Student 
Association  mem¬ 
bers  perform  the 
fan  dance.  Cultural 
diversity  was  shared 
at  this  year’s  Asian 
Fest  celebration  as 
students  displayed 
their  native  clothing. 
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World  Fest  Exposes  Coinmunity  to  Culture 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


Last  March,  a  traveler  going  South  on 
Provo’s  University  Avenue  would  soon 
have  found  himself  driving  past  a  large 
banner  that  boldly  proclaimed,  “Brigham 
Young  University  Invites  You  To  World 
Fest.”  The  banner,  which  our  imaginary 
traveler  would  read  curiously,  was  part  of 
Brigham  Young  University's  (BYU) 
International  Services'  and  International 
Student  Association's  efforts  to  reach  out 
to  the  community.  In  the  words  of 
Stefanie  Vance.  International  Services' 
Community  Programs  Coordinator, 
World  Fest  is  “a  celebration  of  the  cultur¬ 
al  diversity  we  have  here  on  campus.”  It 
was  held  March  7-11.  and  it  represented 
the  great  diversity  of  heritages  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  BYU  students. 

The  celebration  kicked  off  on  March  7 
with  a  red  and  white  Asian-style  dragon 


traveling  from  the  Marriott  Center  to  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  (WSC)  Garden 
Court  where  an  opening  ceremony  was 
held.  During  that  ceremony,  Provo 
Mayor  Louis  K.  Billings  declared  March 
as  International  Month  in  Provo  recogniz¬ 
ing  students,  faculty,  and  researchers 
from  foreign  nations  who  reside  in  Provo. 

That  same  night,  in  the  WSC 
Ballroom,  a  London-based  group  named 
"Soul  Saints"  performed  R&B  upbeat 
renditions  of  church  hymns.  The  audi¬ 
ence  often  found  themselves  clapping  to 
the  beat  of  songs  such  as  “Did  You  Think 
To  Pray?”  The  show  helped  to  illustrate 
the  growth  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  among  cultures  and 
people  outside  the  United  States. 

“We  really  want  community  involve¬ 
ment.”  commented  Vance.  To  accom¬ 
plish  just  that,  booths  were  set  up  repre¬ 
senting  the  home  countries  of  foreign 
BYU  students.  A  great  variety  of  coun¬ 
tries  were  represented,  from  as  close  as 
Canada  to  as  far  as  Ghana.  Students  from 
Alpine,  Provo,  and  Nebo  school  districts 
were  invited;  those  who  came  curiously 
looked  around  and  asked  questions  which 
contributed  to  an  enjoyable  learning 
experience.  The  booths  allowed  BYU 
students  to  showcase  their  cultures.  “I 
want  people  to  know  my  country,  because 
people  generally  don’t  know  much  about 
it  .  .  .  I  want  people  to  see  that  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful,”  said  Vera  Hernandez,  a  freshman 


tkhiriti  Agarwal,  a 
BYU  student  from 
India,  displays  the 
richness  of  her  tra¬ 
ditional  costume 
and  dance. 


^  iMina  Majaj  of 
Jordan  is  one  of  the 
many  International 
students  at  BYU 
who  proudly  shared 
her  heritage  and 
culture  during 
World  Fest. 
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majoring  in  food  science,  from  Minas. 
Uruguay. 

Mayor  Billings  held  a  reception  at  the 
Provo  Eldred  Center  on  March  9,  open  to 
both  BYU  students  and  the  community. 
Later  that  evening,  an  international  buffet 
was  held  at  BYU.  Those  attending 
enjoyed  foods  from  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  France,  Thailand,  and  Latin 
America  in  the  WSC  Ballroom.  A  perfor¬ 
mance  by  “Runa  Pacha,”  a  South 
American  group  who  performed  Andean 
music  from  Ecuador,  Chile,  and  Bolivia, 
followed  the  buffet.  Their  performance 
opened  the  international  fashion  show, 
where  traditional  costumes  from  many 
countries,  such  as  Spain  and  Japan,  were 
displayed  on  the  platform.  Unlike  other 
fashion  shows,  this  one  included  tradi¬ 
tional  dances  and  songs.  That  way  the 
audience  could  see  the  costumes  in  action 
and  enjoy  a  show  that  was  both  entertain¬ 
ing  and  educational.  It  soon  became  clear 
to  those  present  that  the  costumes  were 
more  than  costumes;  they  were  tradition, 
heritage,  and  culture. 

An  international  showcase  took  place 
on  Friday  night.  It  featured  students  from 
several  countries  who  displayed  and  per¬ 
formed  their  talents.  The  showcase  was 
followed  by  a  lively  Eatin  dance,  featur¬ 
ing  the  Salt  Lake  City  band  “Salsa 
Brava.”  The  large  turnout  to  the  dance  as 
well  as  other  events  showed  that  World 
Test  had  achieved  its  high  aims. 

Contemplating  the  aims  of  World 
Test,  Dr.  Enoc  Elores.  International 
Services'  Director,  said.  “We  value 
nationality,  heritage,  culture.  We  value 
diversity  .  .  .  We  value  community 
involvement.  We  seek  to  promote  learn¬ 
ing  and  sharing  of  cultural  awareness.” 
The  celebration  retlected  those  values  by 
creating  a  collage  of  music,  costumes, 
dances,  and  food  in  a  unique  blend  of  her¬ 
itage  and  culture.  In  fact,  had  our  imagi¬ 
nary  traveler  been  involved  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  by  the  time  it  was  over,  he  could 
have  confidently  patted  himself  on  the 
back  and  said,  “Well  done.” 
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KY  Academy  Rebuilt 

by  Trevor  G.  Reed 


For  several  years,  on  the  corner  of  500 
East  and  University  Avenue,  the 

Brigham  Young  Academy  building  stood 
still,  no  classes  being  held,  no  teachers  or 
students  walking  the  halls.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  landmark  of  Provo,  Utah. 
Granted,  it  was  one  of  the  top  ten  histori¬ 
cal  buildings  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  yet  it  remained  unused,  and 
was  fated  to  be  demolished. 

Few  people  know  the  story  of  the 
Academy.  It  started  as  one  of  many 
smaller  academies  in  the  newly-inhabited 
west  of  the  mid  1800s.  It  was  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  began  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
store  in  Provo,  Utah.  The  school  opened 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  G.  Maeser,  the 
first  principal.  The  first  years  of  school 
were  difficult  because  of  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  Academy’s  original  home  to  a 
fire.  Because  of  the  loss,  classes  were 
moved  into  the  local  Zion’s  Cooperative 
Mercantile  warehouse,  as  well  as  the 
local  drugstore  owned  by  then  president 
of  the  BY  Academy  Board  of  Trustees, 
Abraham  O.  Smoot. 

After  much  sacrifice  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  BY  Academy  opened  again  in 
1886  in  a  new  location,  this  time  never  to 
shut  its  doors  until  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Board  of  Trustees  sold  it  in 
1975.  Between  the  mid  1880s,  when  the 
new  Academy  building  opened,  and  the 
late  1970s,  the  BY  Academy  housed 
everything  from  drafting  classes  to  music 
recitals.  It  was  the  center  for  arts  and 
social  life  in  the  Provo  community  for 
several  years.  After  a  few  decades,  the 
new  BY  Academy  grew  and  became 


known  as  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU).  In  its  later  years,  the  Academy — 
then  known  as  the  lower  campus  of 
BYU — became  run  down,  and  wasn’t 
very  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
It  was  then  sold  by  BYU,  because  it  had 
outlived  its  usefulness  to  the  university. 

Since  it  was  sold,  the  BY  Academy 
building  has  been  unoccupied.  The  fate 
of  the  Academy  was  turned  over  to  sever¬ 
al  buyers  who  had  their  plans  of  restora¬ 
tion  or  demolition.  Fortunately,  none 
were  able  to  successfully  transform  the 
old  Academy  building  from  its  original 
late-nineteenth-century  appearance. 

L.  Douglas  Smoot,  great  grandson  of 
Abraham  O.  Smoot  and  professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering  at  BYU,  recently 
spearheaded  an  effort  to  reclaim  the  BY 
Academy.  Along  with  a  team  of  contrac¬ 
tors  and  civil  engineers,  Smoot  gained 
community  support  to  save  the  structure 
by  levying  bonds  and  collecting  dona¬ 
tions.  Currently,  the  building  is  under 
heavy  renovation.  When  complete,  it  will 
house  the  Provo  City  Library. 

Included  in  the  reconstruction  of  what 
was  previously  known  as  the  Education 
Building  of  the  BY  Academy,  is  a  new 
parking  garage,  a  large  auditorium,  inter¬ 
nal  garden  areas,  several  conference 
rooms  and  approximately  three  times  the 
shelving  capacity  as  the  existing  Provo 
Library.  The  construction  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  spring  of  2001. 

The  historic  BY  Academy  will  once 
again  house  an  institution  of  learning,  and 
will  be  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  many  members  of  the 


Church  for  both  secular  and  spiritual  edu¬ 
cation.  President  George  Q.  Cannon 
wrote  about  the  Academy,  “[The]  success 
of  this  institution  has  been  largely  attrib¬ 
utable  [to]  learning  .  .  .  [and]  strong  and 
unflinching  trust  in  God.  Elders,  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Israel  would  do  well  to 
consider  and  give  close  attention  to  the 
aims  of  this  place,  and  more  particularly 
to  .  .  .  how  close  the  principles  of  faith, 
honor  and  a  deep  desire  for  general  intel¬ 
ligence  cling  to  the  scholar — even  after 
his  departure  [from  this]  school.”'  With 
the  new  renovation  and  construction,  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy  will  stand  for 
many  more  generations  and  once  again 
provide  the  community  with  the  gift  of 
learning. 

NOTES 


I.  George  Q.  Cannon,  “Education  of  Thoughts."  The 
Journal  Instructor,  1  March  1880. 


^  BY  Academy 
front  entry  way. 

This  entryway  had 
been  in  use  for 
nearly  one  hundred 
years  until  the 
Academy’s  closure 
in  1975. 


Academy. 


^  Contractors 
and  Construction 
workers  show  Dr. 

L.  Douglas  Smoot’s 
students  around  the 
site  of  the  new 
Provo  City  Library, 
formerly  the  BY 
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Commemoration  of 
Freedom  and 


by  Rhiana  Fenn 


Standing  Tall 


ome  kings  rule  their  kingdoms 
sitting  down 
Surrounded  by  luxury,  soft 
cushions  and  fans 
But  this  King  stood  strong 
stood  proud 
stood  tall 

When  the  driver  told  Rosa 
“Move  to  the  hack  of  the  bus!  ” 
When  the  waiter  told  students 
“We  don  Y  serve  your  kind!  ” 
When  the  sheriff  told  marchers 
“Get  off  our  streets!” 
Using  fire  hoses,  police  dogs  and 
cattle  prods 
to  move  them  along 
This  King  stood  strong 
stood  proud 
stood  tall 
Speaking  of  peace 
of  love 
and  children 
hand  in  hand 
free  at  last 
free  at  last 

When  some  yelled  for  violence 
For  angry  revenge 
An  eye  for  an  eye 


And  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
He  stood  his  ground 
Preaching  peace 
And  when  some  spit  out  hate 
He  stood  there  smiling 
Spreading  love 

Until  it  rolled  like  the  sea  across  the 
land 

Breaking  down  the  walls 
Ringing  the  hell 

Joyfully 
For  Freedom 

Until 

Standing  on  the  mountain  top 

They  shot  him 

Coldly 

Hoping  to  see  him  fall 
Hoping  to  put  him  away 
To  bring  him  low 

But  this  King 
even  in  death 
even  today 
stands  strong 
stands  proud 
stands  tall 
And  we  remember 

by  Jamie  McKenzie 
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Fornone  of  these  iniquities  come  of  the 
Lord;  for  he  doeth  that  which  is  good 
among  the  children  of  men;  and  he  doeth 
nothing  save  it  he  plain  unto  the  children 
of  men;  and  he  inviteth  them  all  to  come 
unto  him  and  partake  of  his  goodness; 
and  he  denieth  none  that  come  unto  him, 
black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  male  and 
female;  and  he  remernhereth  the  heathen; 
and  all  are  alike  unto  God,  both  Jew  and 
Gentile.' 

“All  are  alike  unto  God.  .  .  This  is 
one  phrase  which  many  people  through¬ 
out  time  have  wished  to  make  evident  in 
American  society.  Great  efforts  in  the 
area  of  racial  segregation  and  freedom 
have  been  made  throughout  history. 
However,  until  there  is  a  complete  appre¬ 
ciation,  understanding,  and  sharing 
among  all  Americans,  information  and 
recognition  about  African-American  his¬ 
tory  will  be  needed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1926,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a 
Harvard  Ph.D.,  initiated  Negro  History 
Week.  It  was  Dr.  Woodson’s  hope  that 
through  the  special  observance  of  a  Black 
History  celebration,  all  Americans  would 
be  reminded  of  their  ethnic  roots. 
Togetherness  of  United  States’  cultures  to 
unite  mutual  respect  was  also  a  hope  for 
the  observance.^ 

Compared  to  the  past,  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  growing  admiration  between  races. 
From  the  beginning,  attention  of  Black 
History  has  involved  many  ethnic  groups, 
not  solely  Black  Americans.  Dr. 
Woodson  wisely  selected  the  period  of 
February  for  observing  Black  History. 
This  month  also  consists  of  the  birthdays 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Abraham  Lincoln.^ 

In  1976,  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Afro-American  Life  and  History 
(ASALH)  created  Black  History  Month 
to  provide  more  time  for  programs,  obser¬ 
vances,  and  celebrations.  The  idea  of  the 
entire  month  spread  all  over  the  country 
and  the  ASALH  received  requests  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  one-month  celebration  each 
year,  giving  more  time  to  the  nation  and 
local  communities  to  observe  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  African-American  Black 
History  programs.^ 

According  to  the  ASALH,  the  true 
facts  of  the  contribution  of  African 
Americans  to  the  findings,  sacrifices. 
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development,  and  preservation  of 
America  have  not  properly  been 
expressed  in  textbooks,  media,  and  other 
communication  publications.  Much  effort 
has  been  made  over  the  years  to  change 
the  exposure  of  Black  History.^  Although 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Black  History  has 
been  clouded,  progression  has  been  made 
in  observing  this  rich  history  and  culture 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Numerous  people  have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  in  the  racial  struggles  of 
American  society.  Among  these  people  is 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  His  work 
went  far  beyond  breaking  the  walls  of 
segregation  in  America.  He  communicat¬ 
ed  the  need  to  end  isolation  existing 
between  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups.  “Like  life,  racial  understanding 
is  not  something  that  we  find,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  we  must  create.  The  ability  to 
work  together,  to  understand  each  other 
will  not  be  found  ready-made;  it  must  be 
created  by  the  fact  of  contact,”  said  King.* 
Dr.  King  was  a  renowned  man,  a  distin¬ 
guished  role  model  to  hundreds  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future.  This  man’s  strength  and 
service  impacted  people  so  greatly  that  he 
became  one  of  the  world’s  most  respect¬ 
ed,  admired,  and  revered  heroes  of  cultur¬ 
al  unity  for  all  time.  His  visions  and 
dreams  for  total  liberation  of  mankind 
were  simple,  yet  collectively  inspiring.’ 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 
implements  a  variety  of  programs  during 
the  school  year  to  appreciate  the  various 
diverse  cultures  around  the  world. 
Through  the  help  of  students  and  staff  in 
the  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
office,  along  with  the  support  of  the 
Student  Leadership  office’s  Black 
History  Month  Committee,  Black  History 
Month  has  become  one  of  the  major  pro¬ 
grams  at  BYU.  The  goals  for  this  year’s 
commemoration  were  to  “assist  individu¬ 
als  in  their  quest  for  perfection  and  eter¬ 
nal  life  by  fulfilling  the  Aims  of  BYU 
Education-,  help  students  to  better  prepare 
for  a  life  outside  of  BYU  where  they  will 
experience  diversity;  provide  programs 
and  activities  that  will  seek  to  encourage 
involvement  from  members  of  our 
diverse  campus  and  community;  and  seek 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  unity  and  a 
feeling  of  self-worth  among  all  partici¬ 
pants  while  helping  the  BYU  community 


^  BYU  students 
Laurie  Rackliff  and 
Delayna  Nobles 

light  candles  in 
preparation  for  the 
annual  Walk  of 
Life.  During  this 
event,  students  sing 
hymns  and  walk 
with  candles  in 
hand  to  represent 
the  unity  Dr.  King 
stood  for  and  hoped 
to  achieve. 


understand  more  about  African-American 
History,  past  and  present.”*  Students, 
faculty,  and  staff  honored  Dr.  King's 
dream  of  racial  unity  with  the  following 
events  which  took  place  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  through  the  end  of 
February. 

The  annual  Walk  of  Life,  held  on 
January  17,  2000,  was  the  grand  opening 
ceremony  for  BYU's  Black  History 
Month.  This  activity  brought  together  all 
cultures  and  symbolized  the  wish  for  cul¬ 
tural  freedom  that  many  fought  for  and 
are  still  fighting  to  achieve.  Over  350 
people  gathered  around  the  BYU  Carillon 
Bell  Tower  with  glowing  candles  in  hand. 
Amidst  the  cloudy  skies  and  drizzling 
rain,  students,  faculty,  and  friends  stood 
together,  accompanied  by  Scottish  bag 
pipe  music.  The  Scottish  music  included 
songs  such  as  Amazing  Grace,  We  Shall 
Overcome,  How  Great  Thou  Art,  and  The 
Spirit  of  God.  After  the  invocation  and 
singing,  the  crowd  then  walked  to  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  (WSC). 

Upon  arrival  at  the  WSC,  Regina 
Sanders,  student  director  of  Black  History 
Month,  conducted  a  small  program.  As 
part  of  this  program,  Yunga  Bonner,  a 
BYU  student  and  member  of  The  Young 
Ambassadors,  sang  the  Black  National 
Anthem.  An  inspiring  presentation  of  the 
legendary  “1  Have  a  Dream”  speech  was 
performed  by  Abe  Mills,  a  BYU  student 
majoring  in  broadcast  journalism.  A  short 
video  presentation,  which  consisted  of  the 
actual  impelling  speech  given  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  delivered  on  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington 
D.C.  on  August  28,  1963,  was  shown. 


Kevin  Giddins,  a  BYU  graduate  and  full¬ 
time  employee  at  BYU,  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  racial  unity  and  freedom, 
encouraging  all  to  remember  what  has 
and  is  being  done  to  reach  a  state  of  total 
racial  equality. 

April  Retford,  a  BYU  student  from 
Gilbert,  Arizona,  commented  on  the 
commemoration.  “It  is  wonderful  that 
BYU  does  activities  like  [the  Walk  of 
Life]  to  honor  Black  History.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  realize  what  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  actually  did  for  us.  Even  though  we 
have  come  so  far  in  racial  equality,  racial 
struggles  are  still  happening  today.”  The 
annual  Walk  of  Life  program,  along  with 
the  other  activities  throughout  Black 
History  Month  at  BYU,  sought  to  encour¬ 
age  participants  to  remember  Dr.  King  as 
well  as  other  notable  persons  who  seek 
racial  harmony.  It  is  true  that  we,  as 
Americans,  have  not  come  to  the  optimal 
state  of  diversity  acceptance,  however, 
the  progress  in  our  country  since  the 
beginning  of  time  has  been  remarkable. 

Sanders  feels  it  is  essential  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  Black  History  at  BYU  to  educate  and 
remind  others  of  the  great  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  growth  the  entire  world  has 
made  in  regards  to  acceptance  of  minor¬ 
ity  and  cultural  differences.  The  theme 
for  Black  History  Month  this  year  was, 
“Beyond  the  Dream:  Unity,  Education, 
and  Understanding.”  Sanders,  along  with 
other  students  and  faculty,  hoped  to  reach 
out  and  educate  those  wanting  to  know 
more  about  Black  History.  “I  am  very 
proud  of  my  culture  and  my  heritage,  and 
enjoy  BYU  as  well,”  said  Sanders.  “I 
want  to  be  able  to  share  something  that  is 
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really  important  to  me,  such  as  Black 
History,  and  share  it  with  a  new  love  in 
my  life — which  is  BYU — to  help  us 
become  more  unified.  The  multicultural 
students  here  on  campus  are  not  big  in 
numbers.  If  students  here  could  under¬ 
stand  a  little  bit  more,  and  if  we  all  came 
together,  then  this  campus  would  be  an 
even  better  place." 

Also  in  honor  of  Dr.  King,  a  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Service  Day  was  orga¬ 
nized  where  acts  of  service  were  per¬ 
formed  throughout  the  Provo  community 
to  encourage  unity  of  all  people.  Black 
History  Month  booths  were  on  display 
throughout  the  celebration  period,  as  they 
tied  in  with  the  theme  of  the  month, 
'Beyond  the  Dream.'  Music,  clothing. 
Biers,  and  other  information  was  provid¬ 
ed  to  assist  any  student  in  learning  more 
about  Black  History  Month.’  As  an 
example,  a  special  presentation  of  the 
movie  Tiiskegee  Airmen,  which  was 
based  on  a  true  story,  was  provided  for 
students  in  the  Varsity  Theater. 

There  were  several  special  speakers 
on  campus  during  the  month-long  cele¬ 
bration.  Mildred  Sparks,  the  director  of 
the  Department  of  Community  and 
Economic  Development  in  the  Utah 
Office  of  Black  Affairs,  spoke  to  students 
on  February  3  and  Winston  Wilkinson. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Development  at 
the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law  School,  spoke 
on  February  17.  Jacqueline  Thompson, 
also  known  as  Mrs.  Utah,  addressed  stu¬ 
dents  on  February  24.  Thompson  is  an 
Education  Specialist  for  the  Utah  State 
Office  of  Education,  the  Educational 
Equity  Section.'"  These  speakers  edu¬ 
cated  others  about  the  different  aspects  of 
life  as  African  Americans,  along  with 
social  concerns  and  race  relations  involv¬ 
ing  cultural  and  ethnic  interactions  of  oth¬ 
ers." 

The  African-American  Fair  held  on 
February  19  was  a  combined  effort  of  the 
Families  for  African  American  Awareness 
Group  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  BYU 
Black  History  Month  Committee.  This 
event  was  especially  for  the  parents  of  all 
ethnicities,  other  than  African  Americans, 
who  have  adopted  African  American  chil¬ 
dren.  Parents  were  taught  ways  in  which 
they  could  better  care  for  their  children. 


As  parents  were  engaged  in  meetings, 
BYU  student  volunteers  took  time  out  to 
play  with  the  children  and  teach  them 
entertaining  activities.’’  Following  the 
fair,  the  group  Soul  Saint.s  performed  to 
provide  cultural  insight  for  participants. 

As  the  grand  finale.  Showtime  at  the 
Apollo,  the  culminating  activity  for  the 
month,  was  held  in  the  WSC  Terrace  on 
February  26.  This  event  involved  perfor¬ 
mances  by  various  student  groups  on 
campus  who  pre-auditioned  to  be  in  the 
show.  Following  each  act.  poetry  read¬ 
ings,  dances,  and  songs  were  performed 
to  display  the  progression  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  African-American  his¬ 
tory.”  This  activity  proved  to  be  very 
educational  and  uplifting  for  all  in  atten¬ 
dance.  Jim  Slaughter,  Multicultural 
Student  Services  Programming  Advisor, 
felt  that  the  entertainment  programs  dur¬ 
ing  Black  History  Month  were  essential 
in  educating  students.  "The  idea  for 
Showtime  at  the  Apollo  came  about 
because  we  wanted  to  have  an  activity 
that  was  fun,  while  having  an  educational 
component.  We  wanted  to  teach  people 
about  the  history  of  Black  entertainment 
in  America,"  said  Slaughter,  "from  its 
very  beginnings  to  what  it  has  become 
today." 

The  contributions  and  rich  history 
made  by  African  Americans  to  the  world 
are  valued  by  the  multicultural  staff  and 
students  at  BYU.  The  efforts  of  all  who 
participated  in  Black  History  Month 
helped  further  the  need  for  cultural 
diversity  and  education.  Slaughter  felt 

^  After  her 
presentation  on 
diversity  educa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Utah, 

Jacqueline 
Thompson, 
took  time  to 
personally  meet 
and  visit  with 
serveral  BYU 
students. 


that  "the  students  who  were  involved  .  .  . 
gained  a  lot  of  leadership  experience 
while  putting  in  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  to  make  all  the  activities  a  success. 
Those  who  attended  the  activities  were 
enriched  because  they  were  able  to  see 
the  world  from  a  different  perspective — a 
different  cultural  perspective — maybe 
learn  some  things  they  may  have  taken 
for  granted  .  .  .  about  how  the  African 
American  culture  has  contributed  to  a  lot 
of  the  things  we  enjoy  today." 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


Sion 


by  Shane  T.  Begay 


Multicultural  students  gathered  one 
winter  morning,  January  14,  and  awaited 
the  bus  that  would  take  them  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  new  culture,  see  new  terrain,  and 
create  connections  of  trust,  respect,  and 
love  through  gospel  principles.  The 
majority  of  the  students  had  heard  about 
reservation  life  but  in  reality  they  did  not 
know  what  to  expect.  With  open  minds 
and  willing  hearts.  Vision  Quest,  a  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  department,  embarked  on 
a  new  journey  that  would  uplift  students, 
parents,  and  community  members  alike. 

Vision  Quest  is  a  program  set  up  by 
the  MSS  office  to  recruit  prospective 
Native  American  students  and  to  show 
the  educational  benefits  BYU  has  to  offer. 
The  environmental  change  to  college  life 
can  be  dramatic  for  some  students  yet  at 
the  same  time  gratifying.  MSS  has 
implemented  Vision  Quest  as  a  tool  to 
give  prospective  students  brief  exposure 
to  BYU.  With  the  help  of  current  BYU 
multicultural  students,  prospective  stu¬ 
dents’  apprehensions  can  be  calmed.  A 
bond  of  trust  develops  between  friends, 
and  prospective  students  gain  greater 
appreciation  for  BYU’s  benefits. 

As  part  of  the  MSS  team,  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  AnnMarie  Lambert, 
Michael  Campbell,  and  Vern  Heperi 
joined  forces  with  40  BYU  students  to 
convey  messages  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  prospective  students  in 
the  area  of  Chinle/Tsaile,  Arizona.  All 
messages  dealt  with  Native  perspectives 
and  emphasized  spiritual  values,  intellec¬ 
tual  enlargement,  personal  worth,  and 


lifelong  learning  and  service.  With  the 
aim  of  helping  high  school  students  plan 
for  the  future,  MSS  also  inspired  all  who 
attended  the  inspiration  to  seek  higher 
goals. 

For  those  BYU  students  familiar  with 
everyday  city  life,  the  trip  to  the 
Chinle/Tsaile  area  was  an  eye  opener. 
Time  seemed  to  stand  still  as  they  real¬ 
ized  life  on  the  reservation  was  like  step¬ 
ping  into  an  historical  novel,  where  the 
only  life  visible  came  from  movement  of 
wind  that  caused  nature  to  sway  with 
every  gust.  For  those  who  grew  up  on  the 
reservation,  the  exposure  to  the  everyday 
commotion-less  serenity  brought  joy  and 
excitement  as  they  returned  home.  The 
grandiose  views  of  red  cliffs  covered  with 
sage  brush  and  cedar  trees  in  wide  open 
space;  the  sight  of  horses,  sheep,  stray 
dogs,  hogans  and  run-down  houses,  and 
the  glimpses  of  dark  skin  and  black  hair 
made  these  few  ecstatic  to  be  home. 
Chinle  and  Tsaile,  less  than  an  hour  from 
each  other,  are  located  at  the  heart  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  Life  is  peaceful, 
time  is  irrelevant,  and  the  affluence  of 
commerciality  ceases  to  exist.  The  com¬ 
munity,  which  is  sporadically  dispersed, 
united  to  experience  what  BYU’s  MSS 
desired  to  share  and  display.  Guenia 
Choy,  a  BYU  sophomore  majoring  in  pre¬ 
theater,  traveled  with  Vision  Quest  and 
described  her  experience  in  relation  to 
memories  of  the  past.  “Chinle  was  won¬ 
derful!  It  reminded  me  of  my  home  in 
Central  America.  Seeing  dogs  running 
loose,  the  dusty  yet  solemn  streets.  But 
what  I  loved  most  about  Chinle  was  the 
people.’’ 


^(Top  to  Bottom, 
Left  to  Right) 

Andrea  Worthen, 
Sommer  McCombs, 
Melissa  Waggoner, 
Vanessa  Arviso, 
Kristina  Long, 
Taazbaa  Whaley, 
and  Celeste  Frazier 
enjoy  the  scenery  of 
Canyon  De  Chelley 
as  they  traveled  to 
Arizona  with  the 
Vision  Quest 
program. 

The  Vision  Quest  group  demonstrated 
their  unity,  determination,  and  excellence 
as  BYU  students.  When  they  shared  their 
culture  through  workshops  and  transmit¬ 
ted  the  feelings  of  their  hearts  through 
testimony,  hearts  were  uplifted  and  lives 
were  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  students. 
Their  demonstration  of  culture,  spiritual 
fulfillment,  and  personal  worth  left  the 
communities  of  Chinle/Tsaile  with  spiri¬ 
tual,  cultural,  and  social  edification. 

On  Sunday,  BYU  students  received  an 
unexpected  blessing:  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assist  in  the  local  Latter-day 
Saint  ward.  Students  were  asked  to 
speak,  pass  the  sacrament,  and  teach 
classes.  To  their  amazement,  they  played 
important  roles  in  sharing  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

An  afternoon  fireside  was  the  icing  on 
the  cake.  The  sharing  of  testimonies  and 
the  expression  of  personal  feelings  ele¬ 
vated  local  church  members.  Students 
and  advisors  brought  the  unique  presence 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  stake  center.  In  the 
unity  of  song,  music,  and  testimonies, 
tears  were  shed  and  souls  were  filled. 
The  scripture  in  1  Nephi  6:4  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  reflects  the  joy  dispersed  on 
that  occasion:  For  the  fullness  of  mine 
intent  is  that  I  may  persuade  men  to  come 
unto  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  be 
saved. 

For  all  who  participated  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience  of  the  Vision  Quest  pro¬ 
gram,  there  was  a  change,  collectively 
and  individually.  Lessons  were  learned, 
blessings  fulfilled,  and  thanks  given. 
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Programming 


Heritage  JVed 


March  17-25 


by  Trevor  G.  Reed 


^  Two  Fiesta 
dance  partici¬ 
pants  show  their 
culture  by  danc¬ 
ing  a  traditional 
dance  of 
Argentina. 


-A 


fast-paced 
dance  pictured  here 
was  one  of  the  sever¬ 
al  exciting  perfor¬ 
mances  during 
Heritage  Week. 
Several  hundred 
spectators  attended 
the  cultural  celebra¬ 
tion. 


The  Women’s  Kahiko,  a  dance  from  Hawaii  was  peiformed  in  the  Luau  during 
Heritage  Week.  This  dance  recpiires  a  great  amount  of  balance  and  endurance. 
Even  with  the  challenges  of  learning  this  difficult  style,  nearly  two  hundred  dancers 
volunteered  for  the  oportunity. 
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For  several  years  now,  Brigham  Young  University’s 
(BYU)  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  has  put  on  a  cel¬ 
ebration  of  culture  called  Heritage  Week.  According  to  Jim 
Slaughter,  Heritage  Week  Coordinator,  it  is  a  week  to  “high¬ 
light  culture,  educate  and  develop  the  students.”  It  is  a  week 
to  share  in  the  rich  background  of  many  BYU  students,  and  it 
\  gives  anyone  who  wants  to  participate  the  chance  to  experi- 

;  ence  the  traditions  of  other  peoples. 

Heritage  Week  consists  of  three  major  events.  The  first 
event  is  the  Fiesta,  which  celebrates  Hispanic  culture. 
Second  is  the  Luau,  highlighting  the  Polynisian  heritage. 
Third  is  the  Pow  Wow,  which  includes  dance  and  traditional 
activities  from  Native  American  background.  Each  has  its 
own  unique  celebration,  entailing  several  hundred  hours  of 
planning,  preparation  of  food  and  dance,  and  publicizing  the 
events. 

Celebration  of  Hispanic  Culture-Fiesta:  March  17,  2000 

This  year’s  Fiesta  was  a  great  success.  The  event,  man¬ 
aged  by  Michael  Campbell,  the  Multicultural  Student 
Organization  Coordinator,  began  with  dinner  in  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  Terrace.  During  the  dinner,  music 
from  the  musical  group  Mariachi  America  was  played  in  the 
background. 

While  the  dinner  was  being  served  in  the  Terrace,  cultur¬ 
al  booths  were  set  up  in  the  Wilkinson  Student  Center  Garden 
Court,  representing  several  countries. 

After  the  dinner,  the  show  began.  Soon  dancers  from  the 
countries  of  Mexico,  Chile  and  many  others  took  the  stage 
showing  off  their  brighly-colored  clothing.  One  of  the 
dances  from  Argentina  was  beautifully  performed  with  the 
men  in  goiicho  costume  and  the  women  in  long,  colorful 
dresses. 

Senora  Martha  I.  Romero  Lopez,  a  traditional  harpist, 
favored  the  audience  with  ethnic  music  from  several  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  greatful  clapping  of  the  crowd.  Many  also  liked 
the  performances  from  two  Salt  Lake  City  high  school 
singers  who  are  vocal  students  of  Martha  Chavez.  The  show 
was  followed  by  a  dance  that  was  well  attended  by  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  and  visitors. 

Celebration  of  Polynisian  Culture-Luau:  March  21-22, 2000 

Like  most  years,  the  Luau  was  well  attended  thanks  to  the 
hard  work  of  Mill  McQuivey  and  her  staff,  who  managed  the 
activity.  According  to  McQuivey,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
i  Luau  was  to  “build  leaders,  share  culture,  educate,  and  just 

I  have  a  good  time.”  The  Luau  did  just  that,  and  was  also  a 

I  great  success. 

The  Luau  started  off  with  a  cultural  dinner,  including 
kalua  pig,  which  everyone  loved.  During  the  dinner,  the 
audience  was  favored  by  traditional  music  from  Hawaii. 

After  the  dinner,  the  cultural  music  and  dance  display 
I  began  with  a  pre-show  performance  by  BYU  alumna  Taran 

^  McQuivey,  whose  talent  has  helped  her  perform  with  several 

celebreties,  and  who  is  currently  starring  with  the  Don  Ho 
Show  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Harold  A.  Cedartree 
Memorial  Dance 
Competition 

by  Shane  T  Begay 

Every  March,  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  holds  its  annual 
Celebration  of  Heritage  Week.  As  part  of  the  large  cultural  gathering, 
Native  Americans  at  BYU  from  various  tribes  unite  to  display  honor 
and  respect  for  their  heritage.  The  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Memorial 
Dance  Competition  is  a  fascinating  social  gathering  similar  in  display 
to  the  “Pan-Indian”‘  Pow  Wow  experience  held  across  the  country. 
These  large  social  gatherings  have  united  over  500  Native  American 
tribes  found  on  the  continental  United  States.  The  Harold  A. 
Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competition  at  BYU  is  a  social  gathering, 
of  song  and  dance,  to  commemorate  the  traditional  and  cultural  val¬ 
ues  of  these  indigenous  people. 

Early  in  the  fall  semester,  BYU  students  organized  a  committee  to 
plan  for  the  spring  festivities.  The  planning  involved  a  combination 
of  work  ethic,  creative  design,  and  organizational  management,  to 
bring  the  drums,  dancers,  entertainment.  Native  American  artisans, 
food  booths,  and  administration,  into  a  unified  collaboration  of  cul¬ 
tural  expression. 

The  competition  was  conducted  by  a  Master  of  Ceremony  (MC) 
and  an  Arena  Director,  chosen  yearly,  who  oversaw  the  action  of  the 
event.  The  MC  brought  his  unique  style  of  commentary  to  the  event. 
He  provided  the  crowd  with  announcements,  intermediate  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  background  information  about  the  traditional  gathering. 
The  Arena  Director  kept  the  events  moving  and  managed  the  flow  of 
the  activity  in  the  arena  by  informing  drum  groups  when  to  play  and 
what  style  of  song  to  play.^  Judges  were  chosen  for  each  category  by 
their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  specific  dances  and  drum 
styles.  Dances  were  judged  based  on  personal  style,  display  of 
regalia,  and  rhythm.  The  challenge  of  judging  was  difficult  due  to  the 
unique  styles  of  each  person’s  dancing  or  singing. 

The  drum  is  said  to  be  the  heartbeat  of  the  Indian  nations  and  the 
heartbeat  of  Mother  Earth.^  The  feeling  of  the  drumbeat  unites  every¬ 
one  as  they  share  the  rich  culture.  The  drumming  groups  and  dancers 
are  the  main  attraction  of  each  Pow  Wow.  A  host  drum  group  is  invit¬ 
ed  yearly  to  lead  the  traditional  activities.  Other  drum  groups  are  also 
invited  to  compete  in  the  drumming  competitions. 

As  the  drums  eloquently  resonated  and  brought  life  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  arena,  dancers  gathered  to  display  their  beautiful,  hand¬ 
made,  traditional,  apparel  and  personal  artistic  style  of  dance.  There 
were  six  styles  of  dance:  men’s  traditional,  women’s  traditional, 
men’s  grassdance,  woman’s  jingle-dress,  men’s  fancy,  and  women’s 
fancy  shawl  dance.  The  competition  was  then  divided  into  age  cate¬ 
gories  to  give  all  participants  a  fair  chance. 

The  competition  was  an  important  social  gathering  for  Native 
Americans,  and  for  all  ethnic  groups  who  were  welcomed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  activities  such  as  Intertribal  dance,  enjoy  traditional  food, 
and  the  energetic  atmosphere.  The  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Dance 
Competition  was  a  wonderful  place  to  make  new  friends,  reunite  with 
old  friends,  and  enjoy  the  cultural  experience  of  Native  Americans. 

NOTES 

1 .  Hagan,  William  T.  1993.  American  Indian.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

2.  “Wacipi  Pow-Wow”.  <http://www.ktca.org/pow-wow/gathering.html>. 

3.  Moore.  John,  ed,  1993.  The  Political  Economy  of  North  American  Indians. 

Norman:  The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
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The  Polynesian  dancing  was  exciting  and  thrilling 
as  usual.  The  countries  of  Samoa,  Tahiti,  Tonga,  Fiji, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  the  United 
States  were  represented. 

Celebration  of  Native  American  Culture-Pow  Wow: 

March  24-25,  2000 

LaVay  Talk  and  her  group  of  volunteers  made  the 
Pow  Wow  a  success.  Native  Americans  from  20  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  were  represented,  and  many  participated 
in  the  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Memorial  Dance 
Competition. 

From  all  around  the  Wilkinson  Student  Center,  the 
beat  of  drums  and  the  songs  kept  the  spirit  of  the  Native 
American  culture  alive  throughout  the  two-day  event. 

While  many  came  to  dance  and  sing,  others  came 
to  compete.  This  year's  Pow  Wow  had  a  sizable 
turnout,  and  judging  was  not  easy,  but  scores  were  tal¬ 
lied  and  winners  from  each  of  the  28  categories  were 
honored  in  the  awards  ceremony  on  closing  night. 
Each  first,  second,  and  third  place  winner  in  each  cat¬ 
egory  received  a  cash  prize  and  the  winner  of  the 
Men's  Fancy  Dance  category  recieved  a  bust  of 
Harold  A.  Cedartree. 

Along  with  the  dancing,  were  several  booths  of 
vendors  selling  handmade  crafts  and  food.  A  chil¬ 
dren’s  fair  was  going  on  in  another  area  of  the 
Wilknson  Student  Center,  and  outside  a  giant  tee-pee 
gathered  a  crowd  as  volunteers  set  it  up  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 


^  Luau 

dancers  line  up 
for  a  quick 
snap  shot  after 
their  perfor¬ 
mance.  The 
vibrant  colors, 
and  the  spirited 
music  made  the 
Luau  an  e.xcit- 
ing  part  of 
Heritage  Week. 


The  Heritage  Week  Pow  Wow  brought  dancers  of  all  ages  to  the  BYU 
campus.  The  beat  of  the  drums  could  be  heard  throughout  the  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson  Student  Center,  where  the  competition  was  held. 


Annual  Alumni  Dinner 


by  Bettylou  Betham 

The  annual  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  Alumni  Dinner  was  held  on 
Thursday,  March  23rd,  in  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Terrace.  Alumni  and  their 
families  gathered  together  to  enjoy  great 
food  and  rekindle  old  friendships  and  mem¬ 
ories.  The  menu  that  evening  consisted  of  a 
western  barbecue  theme:  rolls,  steak,  baked 
potatoes,  steamed  vegetables,  barbecue 
chicken,  a  variety  of  pies,  and  much  more. 

While  the  alumni  attended  to  their  deli¬ 
cious  meal,  the  Multicultural  Student 
Organization  (MSO)  displayed  the  richness 
of  several  ethnicites.  The  look  on  the  alum¬ 
ni’s  faces  and  the  sound  of  their  applause 
was  a  great  indication  that  they  were 
pleased  by  the  new  Organization.  Penny 
Wheeler,  a  BYU  alumna,  was  honored  by 
Michael  Campbell,  the  MSO  Coordinator 
for  her  service  to  the  group.  He  presented 
her  with  a  beaded  Iroquois  purse  and  neck¬ 
lace  on  behalf  of  MSO.  Among  other 


things,  Wheeler  was  responsible  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  Native  American  section  how  to 
make  and  sew  their  regalia. 

The  alumni  dinner  is  held  every  year 
during  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week;  it's  a 
choice  opportunity  for  old  friends  to  reunite 
and  observe  the  changes  that  have  come  to 


Members  of  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Organization  performed 
during  the  Alionni  Dinner, 
sponsored  by  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  office. 


pass  in  their  absence.  There  were  62  alum¬ 
ni  that  evening,  including  former  faculty 
members  Jimmy  Benally.  Bryce 
Chamberlain,  John  Maestas. 

Darlene  Oliver,  and  June  Harmon, 
wife  of  the  late  Rondo  Harmon. 

There  were  also  special  guests 
present:  Genevieve  Jackson  and 
Grace  Fourkiller.  from  the  Navajo 
Nation,  and  Janie  Thompson,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation.  The  alumni  dinner 
this  year  was  a  success,  and  MSS 
invites  all  to  attend  again  next 
year. 
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Lifelong  Learning  and  Service 

Sylvia  Laughter’s  Story 

by  S.  Kealii  Enos 


Education  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  door  to  suc¬ 
cess.  With  this  success 
comes  a  greater  responsi¬ 
bility.  President  Spencer 
W.  Kimball,  a  prophet  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  said,  “Education  provides  the 
means  to  serve  others.”'  This  has  never 
been  more  prevalent  than  with  Sylvia 
Laughter.  Laughter  is  currently  serving 
in  her  first  term  as  an  Arizona  State 
Representative.  Education  has  played  an 
important  role  in  her  life,  not  only  secular 
learning,  but  spiritual  as  well,  and  now 
she  is  working  to  create  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  for  those  in  her  district  to  gain 
knowledge. 

Laughter  is  Navajo  and  grew  up  in 
Baby  Rock’s,  Arizona,  a  small  commun¬ 
ity  near  Monument  Valley.  Growing  up, 
her  parents  played  a  positive  role  in  her 
life  and  continually  encouraged  her  to  do 
well.  To  gain  a  better  education. 
Laughter  participated  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Indian  student  placement  program 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  placement  pro¬ 
gram  was  established  to  place  Native 
American  youth  in  Latter-day  Saint 
homes  so  that  these  youth  could  attend 
schools  and  better  their  education. 
Laughter  lived  with  two  different  families 
who  showed  her  the  blessings  that  come 
by  living  the  gospel.  Laughter  said, 
“Their  example  and  positive  influence 
totally  changed  my  life  forever.  It  is  the 
introduction  to  the  gospel  that  has  been 
my  guidance  in  every  aspect  of  my  life.” 

When  Laughter  was  attending  high 
school,  she  attended  a  performance  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation.  After  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  she  was  introduced  to  Janie 
Thompson,  the  founder  of  the  group. 
Thompson’s  encouraging  words,  along 
with  the  powerful  performance  of  the 
group,  led  to  Laughter’s  decision  to 
attend  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 
Laughter  obtained  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
broadcast  communications  and  a  minor  in 
music.  However,  her  education  extended 
beyond  her  degrees  and  into  spiritual 


aspects.  The  activities  that  she  was 
involved  with,  like  Lamanite  Generation, 
enabled  this  spiritual  growth  to  take 
place. 

Not  long  after  graduating.  Laughter 
decided  to  run  for  the  position  as  State 
Representative  in  Arizona.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  family  and  friends.  Laughter  won 
in  a  landslide  victory.  She  believes  that 
this  is  the  position  she  is  supposed  to  be 
in  at  this  time  of  her  life.  Laughter  quick¬ 
ly  went  to  work  on  her  goals  of  increasing 
the  education  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

In  just  one  session  of  her  term. 
Laughter  has  already  exceeded  her  goals. 
She  said,  “The  Navajo  Nation  will  be  able 
to  renovate  and/or  build  seven  college 
campuses,  thus  allowing  our  youth  to  stay 
home  and  complete  their  degrees  without 
leaving  home.  .  . .  Another  bill  will  allow 
the  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
address  social  ills  such  as  substance  and 
sexual  abuse  through  after  school  and 
summer  school  programs.  Many  other 
programs  including  tutoring,  counseling, 
youth  leadership  activities,  college  orien¬ 
tation  and  preparation,  computer  instruc¬ 
tion,  mentoring  programs,  employment 
preparation,  etc.  will  be  implemented  on 
the  Navajo  Nation.”  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  accomplishments  that  Laughter  has 
had  in  two  years  as  a  representative,  and 
through  her  efforts  many  have  been 
touched.  Laughter  said,  “My  greatest 
reward  is  the  expression  of  gratitude  from 
the  members  of  my  district  who  feel  they 
have  someone  in  the  State  Legislature 
looking  out  for  their  best  interest.” 

Laughter  has  faced  many  trails  and 
challenges  in  her  life,  but  she  has  not  had 
to  face  them  on  her  own.  The  Lord  has 
been  with  her  each  step  of  the  way.  In 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  6:34,  it 
reads.  Therefore,  fear  not,  little  flock;  do 
good;  let  the  earth  and  hell  combine 
against  you,  for  if  ye  are  built  upon  my 
rock,  they  cannot  prevail.  Laughter  has 
not  feared  to  do  good,  even  in  the  midst 
of  trials  and  adversity,  knowing  that  the 
Lord  is  on  her  side.  She  said,  “I  have 
endured  much  in  my  life,  and  often  won¬ 


dered  why  I  was  being  tried  so  much.  It 
wasn't  until  I  was  elected  that  I  realized  I 
had  been  preparing  all  of  my  life  for  the 
position  I  now  hold.  You  have  to  be 
strongly  planted  in  the  gospel  principles 
in  order  to  rise  beyond  all  trials  that  may 
come  before  you. ...  As  we  complete  one 
goal,  the  next  goal  could  be  harder,  but 
because  of  our  previous  education,  or 
experience,  we  are  able  and  prepared  for 
our  next  level  of  blessings  in  disguise. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  the  Celestial 
Kingdom.  As  the  scriptures  say,  the  Lord 
will  never  try  us  beyond  our  ability  to 
overcome.” 

As  Sylvia  Laughter  faces  each  of  her 
trials  head  on,  in  her  wake  is  found  the 
success  of  one  who  has  sought  to  serve 
others  and  to  improve  their  lots  in  life. 
Laughter’s  life  has  been  full  of  different 
learning  experiences,  both  academic  and 
gospel  related,  which  have  prepared  her 
to  serve  her  people  at  this  time.  She  is 
now  helping  to  pave  a  path  that  leads  to  a 
better  future  for  all  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Her  diligent  service  and  prayers  will  pro¬ 
vide  her  people  with  the  education  and 
faith  to  succeed.  As  people  make  good  of 
the  opportunity  that  Laughter  has  provid¬ 
ed  them  with,  they  will  create  a  brighter 
future  for  others  who  will  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 

NOTES 

1.  Kimball.  Spencer  W.  The  Teachings  of  Spencer  W, 

Kimball:  Twelfth  President  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Ed.  Edward  L.  Kimball.  Salt 

Lake  City:  Bookcraft,  1982. 
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Multicultural  Student^! 


by  Trevor  G.  Reed 


Rachelle  Kunkel 


There  have  been  quite  a  few 
amazing  athletes  who  have 
gone  through  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU). 
Consider  Steve  Young. 
Wally  Joyner  and  Danny 
Ainge,  just  to  name  a  few.  But,  don’t  end 
the  list  there.  Rachelle  Smith  Kunkel,  a 
senior  at  BYU,  is  changing  the  diving 
world  through  her  superior  talent  and 
inspiring  example. 

A  Salt  Lake  City  native,  Kunkel  grew 
up  in  a  strong  family  setting  as  a  member 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  In  her  high  school  years,  she 
began  diving  as  more  of  an  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activity  than  a  serious  professional 
career.  During  her  senior  year,  though, 
she  attended  a  diving  meet  in  which  BYU 
diving  coach,  Keith  Russell,  was  observ¬ 
ing.  She  performed  so  well  that  Russell 
decided  to  ask  her  to  dive  for  the  BYU 
team.  Kunkel  gave  an  overwhelming 
“yes”  and  started  her  collegiate  career  as 
a  diver. 


Since  she  joined  the  team,  Kunkel  has 
won  numerous  awards  and  honors.  She 
has  been  an  All-Western  Athletic 
Conference  diver  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  an  All-American  Honorable  Mention. 
Because  of  her  outstanding  skill  in  diving, 
she  received  the  All-Midwestern 
Conference  Diver  of  the  Year  award.  In 
the  last  year,  though,  she  has  received  sec¬ 
ond  place  at  the  U.S.  Nationals  last  winter 
and  first  place  this  last  summer.  From 
there,  she  went  on  to  participate  in  last 
year’s  World  Championships  in  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  Spain. 

While  demonstrating  her  superior  tal¬ 
ent  in  diving  meets,  she  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  an  example  to  her  fel¬ 
low  athletes.  “Even  though  I  haven’t 
served  a  mission,  1  feel  like  1  am  being  a 
missionary  by  example,”  Kunkel  said.  As 
she  would  participate  in  these  important 
and  very  prestigious  competitions,  she 
would  be  around  people  who  didn’t  share 
her  high  moral  standards.  “I  think  the 
other  [United  States]  divers  were 
impressed  that  I  went  to  church  every 
Sunday  in  Spain  .  .  .  and  everyone  knew 
that  I  didn’t  smoke  or  drink.”  Her  faith¬ 
fulness  to  her  religious  beliefs  has  notice¬ 
ably  been  a  strength  to  her. 

It  might  be  surprising  that  Kunkel  isn’t 
planning  on  being  a  professional  diver  for 
a  career,  at  least  by  her  educational  focus. 
According  to  Kunkel,  professional  diving 
has  “always  been  in  the  back  of  my 
mind.”  But,  instead  of  a  diving  career, 
Kunkel  has  been  majoring  in  nursing,  and 
will  graduate  with  her  degree  sometime 
next  year.  “I  would  love  to  be  a  coach 
someday,”  she  explains. 

Before  her  humility  hides  her  incredi¬ 
ble  talent,  it’s  worth  mentioning  that 
Kunkel,  if  things  work  out  according  to 
plan,  will  hopefully  be  competing  in  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Team  diving  trials.  Coach 


Russell,  an  Olympic  diver  himself, 
explains  that  “Rachelle  really  has  the 
intensity  and  focus  to  be  a  true  champ¬ 
ion.”  He  even  has  the  proof  to  back  it  up. 
Kunkel,  in  her  First  Place  National  Title 
Meet,  not  only  broke,  but  completely 
blew  away  the  record  for  total  points 
scored  by  a  woman  in  national  collegiate 
competition.  If  anything,  this  one  demon¬ 
stration  of  skill  shows  that  she  is  Olympic 
Team  material. 

Whether  she  makes  the  team  or  not, 
Kunkel  will  still  be  satisfied.  She  has 
many  opportunities  ahead.  Just  last 
December,  she  was  married  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  Jeff,  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Temple.  As  she  finishes  up  her  degree  at 
BYU,  she  is  looking  forward  to  a  future  of 
managing  the  family  she  hopes  to  have. 

Rachelle  Kunkel  is  one  of  the  many 
amazing  multicultural  students  around  the 
BYU  campus.  She  is  uniquely  exception¬ 
al,  leading  by  example  and  by  commit¬ 
ment,  in  bringing  BYU  student  athletes 
and  multicultural  students  to  a  new  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence. 
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Jlpotlights  for  April  2000 


Michael  Thompson 


Excellence  and  success 
have  never  been  freely 
given  to  someone.  They 
must  be  attained  through 
hard  work  and  dedication 
to  doing  things  right. 
There  is  no  exception  when  it  comes  to 
Michael  Thompson.  Michael  is  of  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  tribe  from  Blackfoot, 
Idaho.  He  is  a  senior  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU),  majoring  in  manufac¬ 
turing  engineering.  His  life  emulates 
what  hard  work  can  bring  into  one’s  life. 

Throughout  Thompson’s  childhood, 
he  had  great  influence  from  his  family, 
not  only  in  learning  of  his  ancestry,  but 
learning  how  to  serve  others.  His  father 
was  very  involved  with  the  tribe  and 
always  tried  to  pass  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  family’s  heritage  to  his  children. 
Thompson  also  received  lessons  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  his  grandfather.  His  grandfa¬ 
ther  would  take  each  of  the  grandchildren 
to  the  store  and  buy  them  treats.  He 
would  do  these  simple  acts  to  show  them 
that  he  loved  them.  Just  knowing  that  his 
grandfather  cared  so  much  for  each  of  his 
grandchildren  has  made  a  big  difference 
in  Thompson’s  life.  He  now  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  give  love  and  service  to 
others. 

Thompson  attended  Ricks  College 
before  coming  to  BYU.  While  there,  he 
enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of  attending  a 
college  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  This  religious  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  well  as  a  solid  engineering  pro¬ 
gram,  became  a  motivating  factor  for  him 
to  attend  BYU.  Since  attending  BYU, 
Thompson  has  been  impressed  by  the 
religious  influence  in  each  class.  He  said, 
“My  favorite  aspect  of  a  BYU  education 
is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  afraid 
to  tie  in  gospel  subjects  into  their  lec¬ 
tures.’’  No  matter  what  the  subject  is,  the 


professors  strive  to  teach  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  applies  to  all  aspects  of 
life. 

BYU  also  provides  great  opportunities 
to  serve  and  be  involved.  Thompson  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
get  involved.  He  has  been  a  part  of  sev¬ 
eral  extracurricular  activities  which 
include  Student  Advisory  Council  (SAC) 
representative  from  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Materials  and  Process 
Engineering  (SAMPE),  representative  to 
the  Student  Alumni  Relations  Committee, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Engineering  and 
Technology  Student  Council.  These 
activities  have  allowed  Thompson  to 
work  on  teams  with  other  students  from 
different  backgrounds  and  majors,  giving 
him  greater  perspective  on  life  and  how 
others  work  to  accomplish  their  tasks. 

Success  has  followed  Thompson  in  all 
he  does  at  BYU.  His  success  is  a  product 
of  hard  work  and  family  support.  His 
parents  in  particular  have  given  him  moti¬ 
vation  to  do  well.  Thompson  said  of  his 
parents,  “They  have  always  made  the  sac¬ 
rifice  to  help  me  to  stay  in  school.  They 
have  always  been  there  for  me,  even 
when  I  do  bad  on  a  test.  I  know  that  no 
matter  what  I  do,  they  will  be  behind  me. 
That  gives  me  the  motivation  to  do  better 
because  they  have  been  helping  me  out 
along  the  way,  and  I  don’t  want  them  to 
waste  their  money.’’  Their  money  has 
been  far  from  wasted  as  Thompson  has 
maintained  a  3.86  GPA  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  other  involvement  on  campus. 

As  graduation  in  August  of  2000 
draws  closer,  Thompson  is  now  focusing 
on  graduate  school  and  later  a  career.  He 
has  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (MIT)  and  to  the 
Interdisciplinary  Product  Development 


(IPD)  program  at  BYU — a  double  masters 
in  business  and  mechanical  engineering. 
Going  to  MIT  has  always  been 
Thompson’s  dream.  However,  the  choice 
as  to  which  school  he  attends  is  still  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one.  Whatever  the  decision, 
Thompson  will  be  sure  to  succeed.  The 
education  and  experience  he  gains  will 
help  in  his  goal  of  working  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  and  contributing  his 
efforts  to  making  vehicles  more  efficient. 

Michael  Thompson  has  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  all  to  follow  in  his  quest  for  excel¬ 
lence.  He  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  hard  work.  When 
asked  what  advice  he  would  give  to  other 
students,  he  responded  by  saying,  “If  I 
were  to  give  anyone  advice  it  would  be 
don’t  be  afraid  of  hard  work.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  putting  in  extra  time  into  study¬ 
ing  because  it  will  pay  off  in  the  end.” 
Simply  put,  excellence  begins  when  the 
fear  of  hard  work  subsides. 
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by  Trevor 

v="  -  1.  IK  ^  >.i'irmon  times,  after 
^  ;  ur  i.  resurrection,  and 

y  .  icf---  ~  ot  icsus  Christ,  the 
-eye  c-  the  earth  once  again 
■3  ’-pp£t  into  wickedness. 
Because  of  this,  the  Christian 
hec  "le  infiltrated  with  false  doc- 
■r  ie‘  tee  the  teachings  became  corrupt- 
eo-  T-  t/ppened  amongst  the  Jews  and 
vCerjuies.  i^amanites  and  Nephites.  In  his 
.Cl  1,  tiic  Thessalonians.  Paul  prophe- 
tcu.  ■■'T  v'  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in 
"either  by  spirit  .  .  .  that  day 
'  t  ;  rii  •  come  except  there  be  a  falling 
-•  y  -  •  'Thessalonians  2:2-3).  The 
-gc-  '.f  apostasy  soon  overtook  the 
'.e  aiiu  c  erla^ting  gospel — just  as  Paul 
ca.  Txia}.  overwhelming  evidence 
'  s  "i'  fragments  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
and  teachings  were  left  in  many 
.  t  "  '  a  Native  American  religions. 
There  are  examples  in  many  of  these 
'i  Buuinms  researching,  the  two 
' '  T  hat  seem  to  stand  out  the  most  are 
■;  -H  y'  tnoe  from  Northern  Arizona. 
•  t  t'r  ;  l.r'Xjuois  from  the  .New  England 
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area.  Their  myths  and  stories  have  so 
many  similarities  with  the  beliefs  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Church)  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  only  a 
coincidence. 

The  Creation' 

According  to  Hopi  religion,  there  are 
seven  worlds.  The  first  of  these  worlds 
began  with  the  creation  of  the  Earth  and 
mankind.  Taiowa.  the  supreme  Creator 
started  this  world  by  creating  Sotuknang 
— a  Creator  himself — who  he  set  in  charge 
of  the  creation  of  the  Universe.  Taiowa 
said  to  Sotuknang,  "1  have  created  you. 
the  first  power  and  instrument  as  a  per¬ 
son.  to  carry  out  my  plan  for  endless 
space."'  Together.  Taiowa  oversaw 
Sotuknang's  creation  of  the  world. 
Sotuknang  gathered  materials  from  "end¬ 
less  space,"  creating  a  planet.  Next,  he 
separated  the  water  and  land,  dividing  it 
equally,  and  created  the  winds  over  the 
Earth.  After  all  of  these  creations. 
Sotuknang  asked  Taiowa,  "Is  this  accord¬ 


ing  to  your  plan?"  Taiowa  responded,  "It 
is  veiy  good." 

Later.  Sotuknang  employed  Spider 
Woman,  who  symbolized  Mother  Earth, 
to  assist  him  in  the  creation  of  Man. 
Together  they  created  the  first  four  men; 
the  first  creations  were  modeled  after  the 
physical  image  and  masculine  in  nature 
of  Sotuknang.  Under  the  direction  of 
Sotuknang,  Spider  Woman  created  part¬ 
ners  for  the  first  masculine  beings,  in  the 
feminine  nature  of  herself.  Because  these 
creations  had  no  wisdom  and  power  to 
reproduce,  knowledge  and  power  was 
given  by  Sotuknang  at  the  request  of 
Spider  Woman.  Sotuknang  said,  "With 
all  these  [powers]  I  have  given  you  this 
world  to  live  on  and  be  happy.  1  have  one 
thing  1  ask  of  you.  To  respect  the  Creator 
at  all  times. 

This  myth  seems  strikingly  similar  to 
the  creation  story  found  in  Genesis  and 
the  books  of  Abraham  and  Moses. 

First,  we  understand  that  just  as 
Sotuknang  was  the  first  creation  of 
Taiowa,  Jehovah  was  the  firstborn  of  God 
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the  Father  (The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
93:21). 

Second,  we  learn  of  two  more  similar¬ 
ities  as  we  review  Genesis  1:26  and 
Abraham  4:26.  In  Genesis  the  story 
reads,  "And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image"  (emphasis  added), 
while  Abraham  relayed,  "And  the 
Gods  .  .  .  said:  Let  ns  go  down  and  form 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness" 
(emphasis  added).  From  these  scriptural 
references,  we  discover  that  God  the 
Father  and  Jehovah  were  both  involved 
with  creation  in  a  father-son  relation.ship, 
just  as  Taiowa  and  Sotuknang  in  the  Hopi 
creation  story.  We  also  find  that 
according  to  Latter-day  Saint  theology 
and  the  Hopi  religion,  humans  were  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  image  of  God. 

A  third  example  comes  from  an  aspect 
of  creation  that  is  similar  in  both  Hopi 
myth  and  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  In 
Abraham  4:9  it  reads,  "And  the  Gods 
ordered,  saying:  Let  the  waters  ...  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place  and  let 
the  earth  come  up  dry."  This  statement  is 


nearly  repeated  in  the  Hopi  creation  story, 
as  Sotuknang.  utilizing  his  Father's 
authority,  divided  the  waters. 

Finally,  according  to  the  Church's 
doctrines,  after  Man  was  created,  Adam 
and  Eve  didn’t  have  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  good  and  evil,  and  also  weren't  able 
to  fulfill  the  commandment  to  have  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  consequence  of  this.  Adam 
and  Eve  could  not  have  had  joy  (Moses 
4:11-12,  2  Nephi  22-25).  In  the  Hopi 
myth,  this  is  also  true.  We  find  that 
Sotuknang  gave  the  creations  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  to  have  children,  for 
the  sole  puipose  that  those  beings  could 
have  happiness. 

Iroquois  Legends^ 

An  old  Iroquois  myth  explains  some¬ 
thing  very  similar  to  descriptions  of  Jesus 
Christ’s  life  on  earth  as  found  in  The 
Book  of  Mormon.  It  speaks  of  a  man 
who  was  born  of  a  virgin  named 
Dekanawiea.  This  man  had  many  great 
struggles  teaching  his  philosophies,  and 
eventually  was  killed  by  his  people.  It 


was  said  that  after  he  was  brought  back  to 
life  that  "he  left  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
rtaveled  across  the  Take'  in  a  white  mar¬ 
ble  canoe.’’^  As  he  met  the  froquois  peo¬ 
ple.  he  proclaimed  that  the  Great  Creator 
had  sent  him.  He  also  showed  them  the 
marks  on  his  body  from  the  abuses  of  his 
fellowmen. 

A  parallel  to  this  story  is  found  in  3 
Nephi.  Helaman,  the  son  of  Helaman. 
speaks  concerning  the  Son  of  God  visit¬ 
ing  a  people  across  a  vast  body  of  water 
from  his  place  of  Birth.  This  is  relayed  in 
the  Iroquois  story  as  Dekanaw  ida  navels 
across  a  “hike  "  to  meet  them. 

In  the  Iroquois  legend,  Dekanawiea 
testifies  of  his  own  divinity;  that  he  v\as 
sent  by  the  Great  Creator.  In  the  same 
way  the  Iroquois  legend  explains.  Jesus 
Christ  testified  repeatedly  in  The  Holy  i 
Bible  and  The  Book  of  Mormon  that  he  i 
was  the  Son  of  God.  .An  example  of  how  I 
this  is  documented  is  in  3  Nephi  9:lo:  y 
“Behold,  1  am  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  ot  | 
God."  I 

Christians  are  \  ery  aw  are  of  a  third  I 
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^  Hopi  Kachina  Doll  in 
ceremonial  costume.  These 
dolls  are  traditionally  given 
to  young  girls  and  decorate 
many  Hopi  houses.  The 
dolls  depict  Kuchinas,  which 
are  good  spirits  who  live  in 
northea.stern  Arizona’s  San 
Fransisco  peaks.  At  the  time 
of  a  village’s  annual  Home 
Dance,  the  Kuchinas — played 
by  the  men  of  the  village — 
dance  into  the  village  form¬ 
ing  a  line,  bringing  gifts  for 
the  children.  Then  they 
return  to  their  mountain 


homes  in  preparation  for  the 
next  year. 
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parallel.  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  reviled 
against  and  ultimately  killed  by  his  countrymen.  We  also  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  resurrected  or  “brought  back  to  life”  as  the 
Iroquois  myth  explains. 

Christian  Values 

Helen  Sekaquaptewa,  a  woman  strong  in  the  Hopi  religion  and 
the  Church,  related  some  of  the  important  values  she  was  taught  as 
a  youth  in  a  Hopi  village.  In  her  autobiography.  Me  and  Mine  she 
explains  that,  as  many  of  the  Hopi  children,  she  was  taught  by  her 
uncles  the  following  virtues: 

Don  ’/  add  to  the  already  heavy  harden  of  the  sun  by  causing  him 
to  have  to  awaken  you;  get  up  before  he  does. 

Don ’t  eat  or  drink  hot  stuff. 

Be  industrious. 

Be  courteous. 

Keep  your  mind  clean. 

If  someone  does  you  wrong,  do  not  try  to  pay  him  back  and  get 
revenge;  rather  be  humble  and  feel  in  your  heart,  “Someday  I  will 
do  something  good  for  that  person,  ”  and  do  it. 

Any  time  you  have  more  than  others — more  blessing.s—you 
should  share.  Whenever  you  see  other  people  suffering  want,  if  you 
have  something,  give  them  some. 

In  times  past,  the  Hopis  had  talents  which  they  have  lost  through 
sin,  but  these  talents  will  come  back  through  righteous  living. 

Whatever  work  you  are  doing,  work  hard.^ 

Some  of  these  teachings  echo  topics  discussed  in  The  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  In  section  88,  Joseph  Smith  records,  “Cease  to  be 
idle;  cease  to  find  fault  one  with  another;  cease  to  sleep  longer  than 
is  needful  .  .  .”  (The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:124).  Section  89, 
the  section  entitled  The  Word  of  Wisdom,  explains  that  “hot  drinks 
are  not  for  the  body  or  belly”  (The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  89:9). 

Other  teachings  of  the  Hopi  that  sound  inherently  Christian  are 
relative  to  those  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  Matthew  5:44  it  reads,  “Love  your  enemies  ...  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you, 
and  persecute  you.”  While  it  is  not  exactly  the  do  not  .seek  revenge 
of  the  Hopi  teachings,  it  relays  the  same  message. 

Teachings  about  the  “White  Brother” 

In  Sekaquaptewa’s  life  story,  she  writes  a  chapter  entitled  “My 
Church”  explaining  a  Hopi  myth  concerning  two  sons  of  a  great 
chief.  The  first  son  of  the  chief  received  the  first  language,  that  of 
the  white  man  and  went  East.  The  second  son  received  the  language 
of  the  Hopi  and  stayed  in  Oraibi,  the  oldest  inhabited  Hopi  village. 
This  son  was  instructed  that  if  ever  the  Hopi  people  needed  support 
or  deliverance  that  they  should  call  on  the  white  brother.  This  story 
has  been  deeply  embedded  in  Hopi  society  for  many  years  by  par¬ 
ents  giving  this  advice  to  their  children.  Sekaquaptewa  writes  what 
her  parents  told  her,  saying: 

The  white  man  has  kept  a  written  record  of  the  history  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  beginning,  while  the  Hopis  have  passed  their  history 
from  one  generation  to  another  by  word  of  mouth.  With  the  telling 
over  the  years,  some  of  it  has  been  omitted  or  misunderstood,  and 
changes  have  been  made.  The  written  record  is  more  accurate  and 
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true.  There  will  come  a  time  when  the  written  record  will  be  brought 
to  the  Hopis  by  the  white  man.  There  will  be  many  religions  taught. 
You  will  need  to  be  wise  to  recognize  and  choose  the  right  church. 
It  will  teach  you  to  be  humble  and  will  not  try  to  force  you  into  it. 
When  that  time  comes  we  should  all  forsake  our  native  religion  and 
join  this  true  church.  There  will  come  a  time  when  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  will  belong  to  the  one  true  church  and  we  will  all  speak  the 
same  language  and  be  as  one  people.^ 

Interestingly  enough,  it  has  been  by  these  teachings  about  the 
“white  man”  that  many  of  the  Hopi  people  have  come  into  the 
Church.  In  fact,  there  are  more  than  300  Hopi  families  that  are 
members  of  the  Church  on  the  Hopi  reservation.  However,  just  a 
fraction  of  them  are  active  in  the  Church.  Many  of  these  members 
fall  away  or  become  inactive  because  of  the  commitment  Hopi  soci¬ 
ety  requires  of  them  in  the  area  of  religion.  The  attitude  of  Hopi 
society  is  that  a  person  is  a  Hopi,  or  they  are  not.  To  choose  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  would  be  forsaking  their  native  religion  and 
would  be  removing  themselves  from  the  only  society  they  feel  they 
truly  identify  with. 

The  Hopi  Stone 

In  his  book  Brother  Brigham  Challenges  the  Saints,  Hugh 
Nibley  tells  a  story  about  his  encounter  with  the  “Hopi  Stone.”*  He 
writes:  One  evening  as  it  was  getting  dark,  /  was  passing  by  [the 
Chief’s]  house  .  .  .  Mina  [the  Chief’s  daughter]  beckoned  me  vigor¬ 
ously  to  come  in  ...  In  the  house  the  chief  elders  were  seated  all 
around  the  room.  A  small  kitchen  table  and  chair  were  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  .  .  .  Mina  told  me  to  sit .  .  .  She  went  out  of  the  room 
and  soon  returned  with  a  bundle,  something  heavy  wrapped  in  a 
blanket.  She  put  it  on  the  table  and  then  unwrapped  it.  It  was  the 
holy  tablet,  the  Hopi  Stone,  no  less,  the  most  sacred  possession  of 
the  people.  I  knew  what  I  was  expected  to  do  and  started  talking.’^ 

Nibley  later  writes  that  as  he  explained  what  he  saw  on  the  stone 
tablets,  they  were  snatched  away.  Mina  said  to  him,  “You  are  a 
smart  man — but  you  don’t  know  everything !”‘°  A  few  years  later,  he 
was  again  invited  to  come  in  and  look  at  the  plates,  but  an  emer¬ 
gency  tribal  council  being  held  prevented  a  second  look.  Hugh 
Nibley  asks  in  the  book,  “Was  I  on  the  right  track?”" 

The  Hopi  Stone,  a  black,  porphyry  rock  tablet  with  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  is  what  Nibley  calls  writings  “as  the  Nephites  were  ordered  to 
make — a  deed  to  the  land.”'-  He  explains  that  the  main  items  he  saw 
were  “the  wanderings  of  the  people,  the  upheavals  of  nature,  the 
arrow-chain  to  heaven  and  the  light  descending  from  the  clouds.”'^ 

To  answer  Nibley’s  question,  we  turn  to  the  account  given  by 
Frank  Waters,  in  Book  of  the  Hopi.  According  to  Waters,  these 
tablets  were  given  to  different  groups  among  the  Hopi,  known  as 
clans,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Fourth  World,  Masaw.  These  tablets  con¬ 
tained  special  writings  about  where  and  how  the  Hopis  should  live. 
Parts  of  these  tablets  were  purposely  broken  off  by  Masaw  and  on 
the  day  of  Masaw’s  return,  the  pieces  would  be  reunited.  Because 
of  their  divine  origin,  these  tablets  are  considered  sacred  scripture. 
Unlike  The  Holy  Bible  and  The  Book  or  Mormon,  the  writings  are 
not  published  but  hidden  away  so  they  cannot  be  stolen. 


Hopi  Girl  groomed  in  tradition¬ 
al  hair  style.  This  style  of  groom¬ 
ing  represents  her  youth,  showing 
that  she  is  unmarried.  Certain  tra¬ 
ditions,  such  as  this,  are  no  longer 
commonplace  in  the  tribe,  except 
for  ceremonial  occasions.  The  \ 

coming  of  anglo  schools  and  edit-  ! 

cation  to  the  reservations  also  \ 

brought  the  end  of  many  culturally  I 

important  traditions.  Still,  in  the  j 

case  of  the  village  Hotevilla  on  the  j 

Hopi  reservation,  some  American  | 

Indians  have  resisted  the  technolo-  j 

gy  of  the  "white  man  ”  to  the  extent  \  \ 

that  they  go  without  running  water,  \  1 

indoor  plumbing  or  electricity,  I  [ 

while  less  than  a  mile  away  in  j  j 

neighboring  Baccovi,  most  all  ^  i 

modern  conveniences  are  availible.  \  \ 
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A  Few  Cultural  Similarities 

One  of  the  most  interesting  similarities  between  the 
Hopi  and  the  people  of  Zion,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  is  found 
in  the  name.  Literally,  the  word  Hopi  means  “people  of 
peace,”  while  Zion  is  said  to  be,  “a  land  of  peace”  (The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  45:66).  This  makes  perfect  sense 
when  you  look  at  the  author  of  these  teachings.  He  being 
the  “prince  of  peace”  (Isaiah  9:6).  Here  are  some  other  cul¬ 
tural  similarities: 

Gender  Roles 

Traditionally,  women  in  Hopi  culture  are  in  charge  of 
the  material  things  in  the  family.  These  include  land,  hous¬ 
ing  and  rights  to  clans  and  other  lineage-based  privileges. 
The  father  holds  the  priesthood,  and  performs  in  the  sacred 
and  social  dances  as  a  Kacluna.  Kachinas  are  in  many 
ways  symbolic  of  angels  in  that  they  are  righteous  spirits, 
and  are  in  different  stages  of  spiritual  progression.  The 
men  perform  these  rituals:  some  for  everyone  to  see,  oth¬ 
ers  closed  to  the  community. 

Sacred  Buildings 

For  the  Hopi,  a  kiva  is  a  social  place  as  well  as  a  sacred 
place,  functioning  similar  to  a  Church  meeting  house  and  a 
temple,  respectively.  It  is  in  the  kiva  where  children  come 
when  they  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  years  of 
age  to  be  initiated  into  the  tribe.  This  can  be  compared  to 
baptism,  in  which  children  make  covenants  and  become 
accountable  for  their  actions.  As  children  are  initiated,  they 
learn  basic  parts  of  the  Hopi  religion.  Later,  as  they  mature, 
they  learn  many  things  in  the  kiva  that  they  must  keep 
secret,  for  the  purposes  of  keeping  sacred  things  safe  from 
the  world  and  their  religion  away  from  corruption. 

In  Conclusion 

As  we  can  see  in  these  examples,  there  seem  to  be  quite 
a  few  similarities  between  Native  American  religions  and 
the  Church,  especially  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Hopi  and 
Iroquois.  This  should  not  be  suiprising  considering  the  the¬ 
ological  knowledge  that  is  present  today,  and  with  the 
scriptures  we  have  at  this  time.  While  the  Hopi  religion 
may  not  be  as  pure  as  it  once  was,  we  can  still  see  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  in  the  true  pieces  of  it  that  still  remain. 
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Book  of  Promise 

by  Kealii  Enos 


The  translation  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon  was  key  in  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  A  prophet  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints, 
President  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  said,  “The 
Book  of  Mormon  was  written  ‘to  the 
Lamanites,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Israel’  for  the  express  purpose  of  con¬ 
vincing  ‘the  Jew  and  Gentile  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Eternal  God,’  and  that  the 
Lamanites  might  know  their  ancestors  and 
the  spectacular  promises  of  the  Lord  to 
them.”'  These  promises  of  the  Lord  were 
made  to  the  prophets  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon  from  the  time  of  Lehi,  the  first  of 
these  prophets.  The  Lamanites  of  today, 
the  descendants  of  Lehi,  include  Native 
Americans,  Polynesians,  as  well  as  South 
Americans.^  They  truly  have  seen  many 
great  blessings  poured  out  upon  them  since 
the  translation  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  into 
their  native  tongues. 

Prophets  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Lamanites  prophesied  about  the  coming 
forth  of  The  Book  of  Mormon.  They  knew 
it  would  bring  the  children  of  Lehi  back 
unto  Christ.  One  of  the  prophets,  Nephi, 
said,  “And  we  talk  of  Christ,  we  rejoice  in 
Christ,  we  preach  of  Christ,  we  prophesy  of 
Christ,  and  we  write  according  to  our 
prophecies,  that  our  children  may  know  to 
what  source  they  may  look  for  a  remission 
of  their  sins.”^  These  prophets  carried  a 
love  within  their  hearts  which  caused  them 
to  kneel  before  God  and  plead  with  Him  to 
preserve  their  writings.  Another  prophet, 
Enos,  said,  “And  I  had  faith,  and  I  did  cry 
unto  God  that  he  would  preserve  the 
records;  and  he  covenanted  with  me  that  he 
would  bring  them  forth  unto  the  Lamanites 
in  his  own  due  time.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me:  Thy  fathers  have  also  required  of 
me  this  thing;  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 
them  according  to  their  faith;  for  their  faith 
was  like  unto  thine.”'* 

The  greatness  of  the  promises  made  by 
the  Lord  to  the  Lamanites  can  be  better 
understood  by  recognizing  the  greatness  of 
their  despair  without  The  Book  of  Mormon. 
President  Kimball  said,  “For  a  thousand 
years  after  the  closing  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon  record,  these  people  [the 


Lamanites]  wandered  in  spiritual  darkness 
and  were  scattered  upon  the  American  con¬ 
tinents  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  They  lost 
their  written  language,  their  high  culture, 
and,  worst  of  all,  their  knowledge  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God  and  his  work.  Faith  was  replaced 
by  fear,  rich  language  by  crippling  dialects, 
and  an  understanding  of  God  and  his  ways 
by  idolatry.  .  .  .  Only  the  most  brazen  soul 
could  fail  to  weep  when  contemplating  the 
fall  of  this  people,  and  yet  it  was  the  decree 
of  the  Lord  that  the  Lamanites  should  be 
preserved  in  the  land,  that  this  remnant  of 
Joseph  should  again  come  into  their 
promised  inheritance.”^  They  were  truly  a 
fallen  people,  but  the  mercy  of  God  was 
upon  the  Lamanites  and  He  would  help 
them  to  flourish  once  again  and  “blossom 
as  the  rose.”* 

The  Book  of  Mormon  would  do  as 
Nephi  had  taught  and  remind  the  Lamanites 
to  look  unto  Christ  for  guidance.  As  they 
look  to  Christ,  the  Lamanites  will  continue 
to  blossom  as  explained  in  a  proclamation 
given  by  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  1845.  The  proclamation  stated, 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  then  descend 
upon  him  [the  Lamanite],  like  the  dew  upon 
the  mountains  of  Hermon,  and  like  refresh¬ 
ing  showers  of  rain  upon  the  flowers  of 
Paradise.  His  heart  shall  expand  with 
knowledge,  wide  as  eternity;  and  his  mind 
shall  comprehend  the  vast  creations  of  his 
God,  and  His  eternal  purpose  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  glory,  and  exaltation,  which  was 
devised  in  heaven  before  the  worlds  were 
organized;  but  made  manifest  in  these  last 
days,  for  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  for 
the  exaltation  of  Israel.  He  shall  also 
behold  his  Redeemer  and  be  filled  with  his 
presence,  while  the  cloud  of  his  glory  shall 
be  seen  in  his  temple.”’ 

This  promise  is  far  more  than  simple 
spiritual  direction,  for  the  gospel  brings 
greater  blessings  that  expand  into  every 
part  of  the  Lamanite’s  life.  President 
Kimball  said,  “They  [the  Lamanites]  must 
have  the  enlightening  gospel.  It  will  break 
their  fetters,  stir  their  ambition,  increase 
their  vision,  and  open  new  worlds  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  them.  Their  captivity  will  be  at  an 
end-the  captivity  of  misconceptions,  illiter¬ 
acy,  superstition,  fear.  ‘The  clouds  of  error 
disappear  before  the  rays  of  truth  divine.’”'* 


The  gospel  has  always  brought  prosperity 
among  the  children  of  Lehi,  and  this  pros¬ 
perity  continues  to  come  to  Lehi’s  posterity 
today.  However,  as  this  prosperity  grows, 
so  does  the  responsibility  to  help  the  Lord 
in  His  work. 

The  Lord  made  His  work  clear  when  He 
told  Moses,  “For  behold,  this  is  my  work 
and  my  glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immor¬ 
tality  and  eternal  life  of  man.”’  This  great 
work  is  continuing;  the  gathering  of  Israel 
is  at  hand.  The  Lamanites  are  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  preparation  for  the  Lord’s 
coming  cannot  be  completed  until  they  are 
brought  into  the  light  of  Christ.  President 
Kimball  stated,  “Of  immense  importance  to 
this  work  of  gathering  the  scattered  branch¬ 
es  of  the  house  of  Israel  is  the  work  of  car¬ 
rying  the  blessings  of  the  restored  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Lamanites,  for  the 
Lord’s  work  in  these  latter  days  can  in  no 
wise  be  complete  until  these  children  of 
great  promise  are  brought  back  into  the 
fold.”'”  The  Lamanites  are  now  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  gathering  of  Israel,  and  because 
of  this  participation,  the  building  up  of  the 
Lord’s  people  has  increased. 

While  the  gathering  of  Israel  moves  for¬ 
ward,  the  Lamanites  continue  to  flourish  in 
knowledge  and  faith.  Their  return  to  Christ 
is  that  for  which  the  prophets  of  old  prayed. 
The  Book  of  Monnon  has  been  the  means 
by  which  this  great  people  have  been 
brought  back  into  the  fold  of  God.  It  is 
truly  a  book  of  promise  which  has  come 
forward  to  lift  the  Lamanites  up  and  help 
them  realize  the  great  potential  the  Lord  has 
always  seen  in  them. 
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When  Spencer  Woollex  Kimball  was 
called  to  be  an  apostle  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  1943.  the  humble  and 
unassuming  man  was  taken  by  sui- 
rnse.  Ho\\ever.  he  was  not  the  only  one  caught  off 
^mard.  Evans  Coleman,  w  ho  had  know  n  Kimball  since 
L  latter  was  a  child,  said.  “It  is  clear  the  Lord  must 
have  called  you.  Spencer,  because  no  one  else  would 
have  thought  of  you."'  In  hindsight,  it  can  be  asseited 
that  if  anvone  w  as  qualified  for  the  apostleship,  it  was 
Kimball.  He  w  as  a  dynamic,  seltless.  modest,  and  lov¬ 
ing  leader.  Tliroughout  his  whole  life,  what  made  him 
stand  out  from  the  rest  w'as  his  ability  to  cate  and  to 
give. 

Paramount  among  his  attributes  was  his  love  for  oth- 


St 


ers.  He  cared  veiy^  much  for  the  destitute,  regardless  of 
their  faith.  On  a  certain  occasion,  a  flood  destroyed  the 
town  of  Duncan.  Arizona.  Kimball  was  th 
?take  president  in  the  area  at  the  time,  so  h 
nromptly  organized  relief  efforts  and  manage' 
to  rirovide  bedding  and  food  from  the  interstak 
"  elfare  storehouse  for  all  of  the  families  whic 
w^ere  left  homeless.-  He  cared  very  much  fc 
the  less  fortunate,  regardless  of  politics.  Fc 
example,  history  will  always  know  him  as  th 
man  who  extended  the  priesthood  to  all  worth 
male  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  world. 

His  concern  was  not  solely  with  the  poor,  tb 
oppressed,  or  the  discriminated,  but  it  wt 
rather  wdth  people.  Spencer  W.  Kimball  love 
people.  He  took  time  out  for  them,  talked  l 
them,  made  the  effort  to  remember  them.  P 
was  once  visiting  a  stake  when  he  w; 
approached  by  a  bishop  who  asked  him  if  I 
would  go  to  the  hospital  to  bless  a  dying  ma 
Kimball  w'as  glad  to  do  it.  Both  men  raced 
the  hospital,  but  upon  entering  the  room,  tl 
apostle  took  all  the  necessary  time  to  vi: 
unhurriedly,  administer  the  blessing,  and  th' 
take  leave.  The  bishop  was  amazed  at  he 
"Elder  Kimball  seemed  to  have  all  the  time  m  the 
■world."-  As  soon  as  both  men  left  the  room,  they  raced 
back  to  the  church  house. 

Those  who  met  Kimball  hold  a  dear  place  for  him  in 
their  hearts.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Lamanite 
peoples.  They  probably  felt  more  love  from  him  than 
trom  any  other  president  of  the  Church.  He  made  sure 


iL  Spencer  IV.  Kimball.  Twelfth 
President  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and 
firm  supporter  of  Lamanites  all 
over  the  globe. 
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t4bi  PTMn  T  .amanites  Rise  in  MajesI 


Ian  of  Hope 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 

^'Kimball  was  a 
dynamic,  selfless, 
modest,  and  loving 
leader. 

'  Throughout  his 
whole  life,  what 
\made  him  stand  out 
from  the  rest  was 
I  his  ability  to  care 
I  and  to  give. 
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M  President  Kimball 

was  always  interested 
in  the  efforts  of 
ehureh  memhers  and 
others  to  help  the 
Lainanites.  In  this 
photograph,  he  is 
seen  as  Dr.  Dale 
Tingey  shows  him  a 
can  of  seeds  to  be 
sent  to  Indian  reser¬ 
vations. 


they  knew  of  his  unconditional  love  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  North  American,  South  American, 
or  Pacific  Islanders.  He  cared  very  much  for  all  of  the 
children  of  Lehi.  During  a  Lamanite  youth  confer¬ 
ence,  Kimball  stated  that  “[t]he  term  Lamanite 
includes  all  Indians  and  Indian  mixtures, 
such  as  the  Polynesians,  the  Guatemalans, 
the  Peruvians,  as  well  as  the  Sioux,  the 
Apache,  the  Mohawk,  the  Navajo,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  large  group  of  great  people.”’ 
The  service  and  love  he  rendered  this  “large 
group  of  great  people”'’  is  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration. 

The  relationship  between  Kimball  and 
the  Lamanites  goes  back  to  his  early  child¬ 
hood.  When  Kimball  was  born  on  28 
March  1895,  his  father,  Andrew  Kimball, 
was  serving  as  mission  president  for  the 
Indian  Territory  Mission.  When  Spencer 
Kimball  turned  three,  his  father  was  called 
by  the  First  Presidency  to  move  to  Thatcher, 
a  Latter-day  Saint  settlement  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Arizona,  in  order  to  become  president  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Stake.'  This  meant  that  from 
an  early  age,  Kimball  was  exposed  to  the 
world  of  Native  American  Lamanites. 

He  lived  in  Arizona  until  he  received  his 
calling  to  The  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  As  an  apostle,  he  was  invited  to 
visit  with  President  George  Albert  Smith. 
President  Smith  had  an  important  charge  for 
Kimball.  “I  want  you  to  look  after  the  Indians  in  all 
the  world,”  he  told  Kimball. “  Perhaps  this  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Kimball,  because  years  earlier  he 
had  received  a  patriarchal  blessing  in  which  he  had 
been  told  to  preach  the  gospel  to  many,  “but  more  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  Lamanites.’"'  Soon  after  receiving  his 
assignment  from  President  Smith,  Kimball  woke  up 
one  night  sensing  a  dark  and  unseen  but  very  real 
enemy  attempting  to  destroy  him.  He  only  obtained 
relief  after  rebuking  the  evil  spirit.  The  conclusion 
Kimball  drew  was  that  the  work  he  had  been  assigned 
represented  a  great  threat  to  the  enemy  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  Opposed  by  hell  or  not,  Kimball  knew  the 
Lord  wanted  him  to  serve  the  Lamanites  and  he  did  it 
wholeheartedly.  He  exerted  an  exemplary  amount  of 
energy  and  effort  in  helping  the  Lamanites  rise  in 
majesty. 

Kimball  saw  education  as  a  key  element  in  helping 
the  Lamanites  fulfill  their  prophetic  destiny.  He  bold¬ 
ly  stated,  “Education  is  the  sure  way.  I  believe  the 
schools  to  which  Indian  children  should  go  should  be 
like  in  California  where  they  attend  state  schools,  not 
Indian  schools  where  they  associate  only  with  other 
Indians. . . .  When  well  trained  in  the  white  culture  the 
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red  man  will  be  able  to  compete  in  employment,  poli¬ 
tics,  leadership.  .  .  .  Universal  education  of  the  Indian 
is  the  answer.  When  the  majority  of  Indians  are  vot¬ 
ing;  when  they  are  prospering  in  the  professions  and 
in  business  and  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  thereby; 
when  they  are  prominent  and  influential  in  their  cities, 
counties,  states,  and  nations,  perhaps  then  they  can 
influence  the  honest  fulfillment  of  past  treaties  if  then 
they  still  feel  the  need  of  them.”" 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Kimball’s  leadership 
is  that  he  was  a  man  of  action,  and  what  he  preached 
he  practiced.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  he  went  the 
distance  to  help  Lamanites  become  educated.  This  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  a  seventeen-year-old  Lamanite 
girl  named  Helen  John  who  worked  in  Utah’s  sugar- 
beet  fields.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  live  winter  in 
a  tent  on  her  employer’s  farm  so  she  could  go  to 
school.  The  employers  consulted  with  a  member  of 
their  stake  presidency  named  Golden  Buchanan. 
Buchanan  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  place 
Indian  children  in  Latter-day  Saint  homes  during  the 
school  year  so  they  could  get  an  education.  He  wrote 
Kimball  about  it.  and  a  few  days  later  the  apostle 
stood  at  Buchanan’s  doorstep.  Kimball  asked  the 
Buchanans  if  they  would  take  Helen  into  their  home 
as  a  daughter.  After  prayerful  consideration,  they 
accepted,  and  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dent  placement  program  was 
born.  It  would  eventually  hit 
a  peak  of  five  thousand 
placed  children  before 
improved  reservation  condi¬ 
tions  led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
numbers.  Under  Kimball’s 
encouragement,  the  program 
became  an  official  Church 
program.'^ 

Kimball  went  about  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Lamanites  with 
great  faith.  On  one  occasion, 
he  and  Elder  Peterson  went 
before  the  Navajo  Council  to 
show  them  a  film  dealing 
with  the  Indian  placement 
program.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  time  to  show  the 
film  came,  only  a  small  group 
of  people  were  present  because  of  a  wrestling  match 
scheduled  during  the  same  time  at  the  fairgrounds. 
The  two  men  prayed  for  help.  They  felt  it  was  very 
important  for  the  full  council  to  see  the  film,  because 
it  would  help  them  view  the  program  favorably.  The 
apostles  were  allowed  to  reschedule  the  film  for  the 
next  day,  but  opposition  was  still  strong.  When  the 
film  was  about  to  start,  the  power  went  out  and 


^  1959  Photo  from 
the  Southwest 
Indian  Mission. 

Elder  Kimball 
enjoyed  being  with 
people.  This  was 
the  case  in  this 
photo,  where  he 
stands  with 
Lamanite  mission¬ 
aries  at  Snowflake, 
Arizona. 
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Feature:  Spencer  W.  Kimball;  Man  of  Hope 


To  Spencer  W.  Kimball: 

“I  want 
you  to  look 
after  the 
Indians  in 
all  the 
world.” 

— President  George  A.  Smith 


sabotage  was  suspected.  They  were  invited  to  say  a  few 
words  while  an  extension  cord  was  fetched.  When  the 
film  began  playing,  sunlight  washed  away  the  picture. 
Yet,  clouds  soon  blocked  the  sun  and  darkened  the 
room.  Kimball  was  grateful  for  the  Lord’s  intervention, 
especially  since  it  caused  the  doubtful  council  to 
become  supportive  of  the  initiative.'^ 

The  task  which  Kimball  felt  the  Lord  required  him  to 
carry  out  was  one  filled  with  sacrifice  and  selfless  giv¬ 
ing.  He  was  in  his  seventies  when  he  toured  many  Latin 
American  missions,  yet,  despite  his  age,  he  pressed  on. 
While  traveling  through  Chile,  Kimball  and  his  wife, 
Camilla,  spent  three  nights  sleeping  in  the  mission  car  as 
they  traveled  long  distances  between  conferences. On 
another  occasion,  after  a  conference  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
Kimball  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  all  present.  At 
such  high  altitudes,  visitors  would  often  find  themselves 
out  of  breath  with  the  smallest  physical  exertion.  It  was 
hard,  but  Kimball  explained  that  the  members  “came 
long  distances  to  see  the  prophet.  I  will  not  disappoint 
them.”'^ 

Such  selflessness  brought  rewards  of  its  own. 
Kimball  was  often  stimulated  by  the  outcome  of  his 
efforts.  For  instance,  having  obtained  permission  from 
President  David  O.  McKay,  Kimball  began  proselyting 
efforts  among  the  Lamanites  of  the  Andean  Altiplano, 
many  of  whom  did  not  even  speak  Spanish.  More  than 
a  hundred  gathered  to  hear  him  tell  the  story  of  Christ’s 
visit  to  their  own  ancestors.  They  looked  up  at  the  sky 
when  he  told  them  of  Christ  coming  down  from  heaven. 
Kimball  “had  never  felt  more  stimulated  by  a  meeting, 


Hartman  Rector  Jr.:  Living  the  Prophet’s  Charge 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


Hartman  Rector  Jr.  remem¬ 
bers  President  Kimball 
as  a  very  sweet  man. 
“Every  time  he  saw  us 
he’d  kiss  us  on  the 
cheek.”  Rector  chuckles. 
Rector  knew  Kimball 
well.  As  a  member  of  the  First  Council  of 
the  Seventy,  he  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  interact  with  President  Kimball.  Rector 
fondly  recalls  President  Kimball  and  says, 
“He  was  a  workaholic.  .  .  He  was  always 
fixing  something.”  Rector  vividly  remem¬ 
bers  that  President  Kimball  would  walk 
around  with  a  stuffed  briefcase,  a  sure  sign 
of  how  much  he  was  always  doing  and 


planned  to  do.  “He  worked  constantly  and 
wanted  everybody  else  to  do  the  same,” 
Rector  comments. 

Rector,  like  President  Kimball,  is  a  hard 
working  man  of  vision.  He  learned  a  great 
deal  from  President  Kimball’s  example, 
and  took  to  heart  the  prophet’s  charge  to 
help  the  Lamanites  rise  in  majesty.  Rector 
responded  to  several  service  opportunities 
during  his  many  years  as  a  Latter-day  Saint 
General  Authority.  One  of  his  assignments 
was  to  oversee  all  of  the  Native  American 
missions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
from  1975  to  1977.  A  few  years  later,  he 
received  an  assignment  in  the  South 
America  North  Area  Presidency,  from  1988 


to  1991.  Whether  with  North  American  or 
South  American  Lamanites,  Rector  always 
sought  to  help  the  people  he  served  in 
reaching  upward. 

It  is  Rector’s  philosophy  that  the  right 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  right  reason. 
Consequently,  his  diligence  in  fulfilling  his 
assignments  among  the  Lamanites  was  not 
so  much  out  of  a  .sen.se  of  duty,  but  rather 
out  of  love.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
upon  receiving  emeritus  status  from  the 
First  Quorum  of  Seventy  in  October  1994, 
Rector  continued  to  find  ways  to  serve  the 
Lamanites.  He  became  involved  with 
American  Indian  Services. 

As  a  member  of  American  Indian 
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and  he  saw  in  the  responsiveness  of  the  Indians  a  precur¬ 
sor  of  great  things.’”'’ 

Kimball  had  much  faith  in  the  “great  things”  that 
Lamanites  could  accomplish.  Having  read  the  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  these  people,  he  was  filled  with  hope  that 
the  things  promised  in  the  scriptures  would  be  fulfilled. 
“The  Lamanites  must  rise  in  majesty  and  power,”  he 
declared.’’  He  understood  that  in  order  for  that  to  take 
place,  the  non-Lamanites  had  to  give  selflessly,  just  as  he 
himself  did.  “Brothers  and  sisters,  the  florescence  of  the 
Lamanites  is  in  our  hands.”’*  Kimball  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  people  understand  that  prejudices  had  to  be 
placed  aside  in  order  to  help  the  Lamanites  fulfill  their 
promised  destiny.  While  at  a  conference  in  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  Colombia,  an  Ecuatorian  district  president 
offered  the  opening  prayer.  The  district  president  was 
Lamanite.  He  walked  up  to  the  pulpit,  braided  hair 
falling  behind  his  back,  wearing  the  typical  sandals  and 
white  linen  pants.  Perhaps  inspired  by  seeing  the 
Lamanite  district  president,  Kimball  did  not  pass  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  Savior’s  disapproval  of  social 
distinctions.’” 

His  immense  effort  in  reaching  out  to  the  children  of 
promise  was  not  diminished  by  his  failing  health.  Among 
some  of  the  physical  challenges  Kimball  faced  were  a 
heart  attack,  open  heart  surgery,  three  brain  operations,  as 
well  as  throat  cancer  and  the  consequent  removal  of  his 
vocal  cords. He  was  determined,  however,  to  give  his 
full  heart  and  soul  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  among  the 
Lamanites,  so  he  continued  until  it  became  physically 
impossible  to  travel. 


Services,  Rector  helps  in  gathering  funds 
for  college  scholarships  that  will  benefit 
Native  Americans. 

Rector  is  an  American  Indian  Services 
board  member,  and  as  such  he  has  done  a 
lot  to  motivate  others  in  helping  the 
Lamanites.  Recently,  he  traveled  to  Las 
Vegas  and  spoke  to  members  of  American 
Indian  Services.  He  used  The  Book  of 
Mormon  to  show  the  members  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  helping  the  Lamanites.  “You  gotta 
support  the  Lamanites,”  Rector  affirms  as 
he  comments  on  the  trip. 

Always  enthusiastic.  Rector  plans  to 
continue  with  his  efforts  through  American 
Indian  Services.  The  many  years  of  service 
under  President  Kimball  allowed  him  to 


envision  what  needed  to  be  done.  True  to 
his  creed  of  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
right  reason.  Rector  continues  to  serve  the 
Lamanites  with  love  and  hope. 

All  the  facts  and  quotes  from  this  article  are 
the  result  of  a  telephone  interx’iew  between 
Elder  Rector  and  the  author  on  January  25, 
2000. 


Hk  Spencer  Kimball 
sitting  in  a  family 
photograph.  Due  to 

his  father’s  calling  to 
serve  as  the  St. 
Joseph  Stake 
President,  Kimball 
was  introduced  to 
American  Indians  at 
an  early  age. 

Kimball  is  sitting  on 
the  chair  in  the  fore¬ 
ground. 
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Feature;  Spencer  W.  Kimball:  Man  of  Hope 


President  Kimball  passed  away  on  5  November 
1985.^'  He  left  behind  a  spectacular  legacy  which 
included:  increased  Church  membership,  non- 

Caucasian  general  authorities,  the  extension  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  worthy  males,  accelerated  temple 
building  all  over  the  globe,  and  a  spectacular  effort  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  Lamanites  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  His  vigor  and  sense  of  urgency 
were  a  clear  sign  that  he  was  a  man  of  love  and  dili¬ 
gence,  but  above  all,  a  man  of  hope. 
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took  interest  in  all 
tilings  having  to 
do  with  the 
Lamanites.  He 
did  so  in  order  to 
fulfill  his  charge 
to  serve  the 
Lamanites  all 
over  the  world. 
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Reminiscing  a  Season  of  Life 

by  Is  aura  Arredondo 


Throughout  life,  there  will  be  many  who  walk  in  and 
out  of  our  circle-some  touching  our  souls  for  good, 
leaving  their  small  marks.  In  my  life,  there  have  been 
many  who  have  made  me  the  person  I  am  today. 
From  my  first  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Dear,  whom  I  spent 
an  entire  school  year  with,  to  the  child  beggars  at  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  whom,  although  I  saw 
when  we  traveled  across  the  border  to  visit  relatives,  I  never  met  and 
knew  nothing  about.  Most  importantly,  I  have  my  family.  They  have 
made  the  biggest  impact  on  me  personally  and  spiritually.  One  of 
these  family  members  was  my  ahuelito,  my  paternal  grandfather.  I 
have  many  memories  of  him — some  more  recent  than  others. 

I  recall  not  long  ago  entering  a  Spanish  style  cathedral.  There  was 
a  cold  chill  in  the  air  that  made  the  hair  on  my  arms  stand  straight  up. 
It  was  dark  and  there  was  a  musty  smell;  as  if  the  cathedral  hadn’t  been 
opened  up  in  years.  I  followed  my  father,  mother,  and  younger  sisters. 
My  brother  walked  slowly  behind  me.  We  shuffled  our  feet  toward  the 
long,  brown  cedar  box.  Flowers  of  every  kind  sumounded  the  box: 
white  carnations,  red  roses,  violet  lilies,  purple  iris,  etc.  Some  were  in 
vases,  some  arranged  on  stands;  it  was  as  if  a  shrine  of  flowers  had 
been  erected  for  this  solemn  occasion.  All  around  were  icons  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Jesus,  and  especially  those  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
the  virgin  to  whom  the  cathedral  was  dedicated.  Candles  of  every  size 
illuminated  the  darkness  that  hovered  over  the  room.  My  attention  was 
then  drawn  toward  the  two  tall,  thick,  white  candles  that  were  on  either 
side  of  the  cedar  box. 

As  I  came  closer  to  the  box,  1  saw  my  ahuelito.  His  lifeless  body 
was  stiff  and  thin  lying  in  the  long  casket.  He  was  wearing  his  favorite 
light-blue  polyester  suit,  and  rosaries  adorned  his  neck.  Closer  to  the 
casket,  floods  of  memories  raced  through  my  head.  Memories  of  me, 
as  a  child,  going  across  the  border  to  Mexico  with  him  and  my  grand¬ 
mother,  or  the  times  we  would  go  to  downtown  El  Paso  and  he  would 
get  dressed  up  in  his  best  suit  and  hat  with  cane  in  hand.  I  also  began 
to  remember  the  cool  summer  nights  we  would  sit  outside  on  his  porch 
eating  homemade  banana  popsicles.  He  would  tell  us  stories  of  his  life 
growing  up  in  Mexico,  just  five  minutes  away,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tall  desert  mountains. 

I  waited  in  line  and  anxiously  watched  everyone  before  me  look 
into  the  casket.  I  saw  my  aunt  squeeze  grandfather’s  hand  as  she 
passed  and  my  cousins  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  they  also  looked 
on.  It  was  my  turn.  Everyone  had  gone  before  me,  and  I  was  left  alone 
standing  in  front  of  the  open  casket  where  lay  my  dear  ahuelito.  He 
was  the  closest  person  to  me  who  had  ever  died.  As  I  stared  at  my 
grandfather’s  lifeless  body,  I  felt  the  tears  begin  to  roll  down  my  face. 
It  felt  as  if  I  had  opened  the  windows  on  a  rainy,  spring  afternoon.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  his  hard  chest  and  said  a  silent  prayer.  I  then  contin¬ 
ued  on,  sitting  on  the  hard  wooden  benches  that  lined  the  cathedral. 

I  sat,  very  pensive,  and  watched  people  shuffle  into  the  cathedral  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  my  ahuelito.  There  was  about  a  ten-minute 
pause  in  which  no  one  came  in  and  we  all  just  sat  in  silence  waiting  for 
the  priest,  deacons,  and  my  grandmother  to  arrive.  The  chill  of  the 
dark  cathedral  made  the  mood  so  much  more  somber.  The  only  light 
was  that  of  the  dancing  candle  flames,  the  sunlight  that  peeped  through 
the  stained  glass  windows,  and  the  open  door  which  people  were  filing 


in  and  out  of.  At  an  instant,  everyone’s  heads-in  synchronized 
motion-turned  toward  the  open  door.  There  stood  my  petite  ahuelita 
(grandmother).  She  was  dressed  in  black  and  her  curly,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per-colored  hair  was  nicely  combed.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  white 
handkerchief,  an  apparent  sign  that  she  had  been  crying. 

Her  five-foot  frame  trembled  as  she  stood  at  the  doorway.  Her  arm 
was  linked  with  my  cousin’s,  who  was  escorting  her  frail  figure.  She 
began  to  cry  and  cry  as  she  saw  my  grandfather.  She  leaned  on  my 
cousin  for  support  as  they  walked  toward  the  casket.  As  she  stood  in 
front  of  my  grandfather’s  stiff  body  she  began  to  cry.  Mi  corazon,  mi 
vida!  (My  love,  my  life).  The  inside  of  my  stomach  dropped  as  I 
watched  her  get  on  her  tiptoes,  lean  into  the  casket  and  kiss  my  grand¬ 
father  on  the  cheek.  She  cried  as  she  straightened  his  suit  and  tie.  She 
gently  hung  a  rosary  around  his  neck,  kissed  his  cheek  again,  and  slow¬ 
ly  shuffled  to  her  seat  with  her  hands  cupped  around  her  face. 

Soon  after  my  grandmother,  the  priest  arrived.  He  scuffled  in, 
wearing  his  black  robes  and  hat.  He  was  around  ninety  years  old — his 
slouched  back  an  obvious  sign  of  his  age.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
very  elderly,  he  was  very  young  in  spirit.  He  set  a  lively  mood  in  the 
dreary  cathedral  as  he  attempted  to  make  us  laugh  with  jokes  about  his 
tardiness.  He  began  the  mass,  and  that  is  when  it  seems  like  a  lifetime 
of  Avemarias  and  Padrenuestros  were  said.  My  cousins,  aunts,  and 
uncles  repeated  after  him  as  they  stood  up  and  sat  down.  He  then  gave 
a  speech  on  life  and  death:  “God,  do  not  be  severe  in  your  judgement, 
but  instead  let  fall  into  Antonio’s  soul  drops  of  your  precious  blood  and 
tell  your  angels  to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  eternal  rest.”  My  attention 
focused,  though,  on  my  grandmother,  who  seemed  in  a  trance  just  star¬ 
ing  at  my  grandfather  who  lay  in  his  casket. 

As  the  mass  came  to  a  close,  the  priest  closed  the  cedar  box.  As  I 
watched  him  carefully  bring  down  the  top,  I  heard  the  locks  click  and 
I  was  no  longer  able  to  see  my  grandfather.  The  priest  blessed  the  cas¬ 
ket,  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water,  and  summoned  the  pallbearers  to 
come  forward  and  prepare  to  take  the  body  to  the  hearse.  I  watched  as 
my  father  and  his  brothers  lined  the  side  of  the  casket.  They  all  began 
to  walk  slowly,  with  my  grandfather’s  body,  through  which  seemed  to 
be  the  never-ending  center  isle  of  the  cathedral.  I  cried  as  I  watched 
them  carry  the  lifeless  body  of  their  own  father.  My  brother  and  cousin 
followed  behind  the  group  of  mourning  sons.  In  that  instant,  I  saw  the 
back  of  my  father  and  my  brother  following  a  few  steps  behind.  A 
flash  of  the  future  raced  through  my  mind.  I  saw  my  father’s  lifeless 
body,  my  brother  at  his  side  and  one  of  his  sons  following  behind. 

My  tears  rolled  a  little  faster  as  I  watched  my  father  disappear  out 
the  cathedral  doors.  All  in  attendance  exited  behind.  I  stood  outside 
as  my  ahuelito 's  casket  was  carefully  placed  in  the  hearse.  I  watched 
it  drive  away  into  the  busy  city  streets,  as  the  policemen  on  motorcy¬ 
cles  escorted  behind.  I  then  made  my  way  around  the  onlookers  to  find 
my  father.  When  I  found  him  I  gave  him  a  long,  tight  hug  and  we 
walked  to  our  car,  arms  linked,  to  meet  the  rest  of  my  family  who  wait¬ 
ed  to  go  to  the  burial  sight. 

My  grandfather’s  death  has  made  me  so  much  more  thankful  for 
the  opportunity  of  having  him  in  my  life.  With  his  death,  also  came 
the  assurance  and  strengthening  of  the  knowledge  I  have  that  families 
are  forever.  Although  ahuelito  was  not  familiar  with  this  concept,  my 
faith  helps  me  to  know  that  one  day  we  will  meet  again. 
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Last  semester  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  professor 
Ted  Lyon,  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University 

Department  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  which 
thrust  my  mind  back  to  the  apartment  in 
which  I  spent  my  teenage  years,  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  wall  between  my  sister’s  room 
and  mine.  A  small  picture  hung  from  it. 
The  picture  was  the  face  of  a  little  girl 


had  been  talking  once,  and  when  Borges 
found  out  Lyon  had  Scandinavian  ances¬ 
tors,  Borges  started  reciting  the  epic 
poem  Beowulf,  which  deals  with  the  valor 
and  virtue  of  an  ancient  warrior  by  that 
name,  in  its  original  Old  English. 
Between  verses,  Borges  would  pause  and 
ask  Lyon  a  deceptively  simple  question, 
“Do  you  remember?’’  At  first,  Lyon 
thought  Borges  was  asking  whether  Lyon 
remembered  the  poem,  but  it  soon 


roots.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  person¬ 
ally  met  Beowulf,  and  that  gave  him  an 
added  measure  of  sturdiness,  like  a  well- 
rooted  oak.^  When  Borges  asked  Lyon  if 
he  remembered  Beowulf,  Borges  was 
actually  asking  Lyon  if  he  recalled 
Beowulf  the  person,  as  he  should  have 
since  his  ancestry  was  from  the  same 
island  as  BeowultU  In  essence,  Borges 
was  asking  Lyon  how  well  rooted  he  was. 

Remembering  the  people,  stories,  and 


I 


Remember 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez  ' 


or  Why  Flying  Trees  Need  to  Be  Well  Rooted 


looking  off  into  the  distance.  There  was  a 
saying  in  Spanish  written  next  to  her  face 
which  read,  “Only  two  things  can  we 
give  our  children:  One  of  them  is  roots, 
the  other  is  wings.’’ 

My  talk  with  Lyon  reminded  me  of 
that  little  picture.  1  was  in  Lyon’s  office 
and  noticed  several  pictures  of  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  on  the  walls.  1  inquired  why  he 
had  so  many  pictures  of  Borges.  Lyon 
proceeded  to  tell  me  of  how  he  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Argentine 
author.  He  shared  several  anecdotes,  one 
of  which  fascinated  me.  Borges  and  Lyon 


became  clear  that  Borges  was  asking 
more,  much  more  than  that.' 

Borges  remembered  Beowulf,  because 
the  Argentine  was  part  British.  His 
grandmother  had  taught  him  to  speak 
English  fluently,  and  he  considered  both 
Spanish  and  English  his  intimate  and  per¬ 
sonal  languages.  He  also  studied  Old 
English,  and  read  Beowulf  as  it  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  written.  Lyon  sensed  that  by 
so  doing,  Borges  was  looking  for  valor 
and  strength.  By  studying  Old  English 
and  personally  discovering  the  heroism  of 
Beowulf,  Borges  had  tapped  into  his  own 


events  which  forged  our  culture,  whether 
these  be  apocryphal  or  not,  establishes  a 
link  with  our  past.  It  establishes  a  con¬ 
nection  with  our  forefathers.  Perhaps 
Borges  remembered  Beowulf  because 
one  of  his  ancestors  might  have  actually 
met  the  mythological  figure,  even  fought 
side  by  side  with  him.  Establishing  a 
connection  with  our  ancestors  is  of  great 
importanee.  In  the  same  way  which  the 
roots  of  a  tree  dig  into  the  hidden  layers 
of  the  earth  to  pull  out  nutrients,  remem¬ 
bering  the  many  Beowulfs  of  our  lives 
cuts  into  the  hidden  layers  of  our  cultural 
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identity.  It  pulls  out  strength  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  generations  to  come. 
Common  sense  indicates  that  the  stronger 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  the  better  it  is  prepared 
to  withstand  the  sure  to  come  storms. 

As  I  walked  away  from  Lyon’s  office, 
I  asked  myself  whether  I  remembered 
Beowulf.  The  answer  was  no;  not  Borges 
and  Lyon’s  Beowulf  at  least.  I  remember 
instead  my  own  Beowulfs.  I  felt  exhila¬ 
rated  as  in  my  mind’s  eye  I  fought  the 
Moors  side  by  side  with  El  Mio  Cid.  I 
amused  myself  watching  Don  Quixote 
charge  the  windmills.  I  choked  up  when 
I  witnessed  the  killing  of  the  half-Indian, 
half-European  Tabare.  I  marveled  at  Jose 
Artigas’  noble  ideology.  I  even  sang  a 
silent  tango  with  Carlos  Gardel.  By  then, 
I  realized  that  all  those  people  and  the 
events  surrounding  them  were  very  much 
a  part  of  me.  Some  of  my  forefathers  had 
surely  been  very  much  concerned  with 
the  wars  against  the  Moors,  whether  they 
were  Spanish  knights  or  common  peas¬ 
ants.  Surely  there  was  in  my  ancestors  a 
little  bit  of  Don  Quixote’s  ingenuity  and 
idealism.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  my 
ancestors  came  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  met  in  bloody  clashes.  My 
ancestors  probably  walked  with  Artigas 
and  saw  in  him  the  man  who  gave  them 
national  identity.  Surely  they  saw  Gardel 
somewhere  in  Montevideo.  I  am  the 
extension  of  my  ancestors,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  their  times  are  somewhere  inside 
of  me  as  well. 

As  I  thought  of  these  things,  the  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  phrase  “one  of  them  is  roots” 
became  greater  and  greater.  Those  roots 
are  not  only  present  in  the  epic  Beowulfs 
of  my  life,  but  they  are  also  present  in 
simpler  and  less-known  heroes  and 
events  of  the  past.  Indeed,  not  all  my 
Beowulfs  are  Tabare-like.  They  come  in 
the  form  of  my  mother  explaining  to  the 
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forged  our 

culture,  whether 
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apocryphal  or 

not,  establishes 

a  link  with 

our  past. 

It  establishes  a 

connection  with 

our  forefathers. 


Catholic  nun  who  had  raised  her  that  she 
had  found  the  true  Church,  or  in  the  form 
of  my  father  placing  his  hand  on  my 
grandfather’s  head  as  my  grandfather 
passed  away.  Remembering  those  small 
heroics  allows  me  to  tap  into  the  fabric  of 
who  I  am. 

The  tragedy  is  that  modem  society 
does  not  have  much  of  a  place  for  any 
Beowulf.  The  entertain-me-lest-I-perish 
mentality  of  our  ravaging  society  fails  to 
understand  why  it  needs  desperately  to 
cling  to  Beowulf.  Sadly  enough,  the  rav¬ 
aging  society  fails  to  pause  for  even  a 
split  second  in  order  to  ponder  such 
things.  It  is  too  fascinated  with  watching 
movies,  playing  video  games,  surfing  the 
web,  or  making  a  buck  to  realize  it  is 
turning  its  back  on  itself.  When  members 
of  a  society  fail  to  tap  into  their  own 
roots,  Beowulf  becomes  weak,  and  the 
day  he  dies,  that  society  becomes  a  lost 
ship,  without  recollection  of  why  it  set 
out  to  sea  in  the  first  place. 

Unfortunately,  the  consuming  mental¬ 
ity  of  our  day  and  age  is  that  whatever  lies 
in  the  past  is  bigotry  and  backwardness;  if 
anything  was  good  about  the  past  it 
belongs  in  a  nostalgia  museum.  Such 
thinking  is  superficial  and  careless.  I 
remember  watching  a  film  dealing  with 
the  Holocaust.  When  the  film  finished  I 
leaned  forward  and  started  weeping.  A 
stranger  placed  her  hand  on  my  back  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  Jewish.  I  couldn’t 
speak,  so  I  shook  my  head  to  indicate  I 
was  not.  As  she  caringly  rubbed  my 
shoulder,  she  told  me  that  this  was  some¬ 
thing  her  people  had  to  live  with,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  past,  but  something  they 
could  never  forget.  She  was  made  stur¬ 
dier  by  remembering  her  roots  and  not 
only  the  good,  but  also  the  bad  things 
which  connected  her  to  her  forefathers. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  efforts  my  par- 
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Feature:  Remember  Beowulf 


Our  modern, 
competitive 
society  has  no 
time,  nor  desire, 
to  stop  and  help 
nourish  the  wings 
of  those  who  are 
unable  to  use 
them.  So  it  rests 
upon  parents 
and  family 
members  to  help 
the  rising  genera¬ 
tions  develop  and 
strengthen  their 

wings. 


ents  have  made  to  help  me  gain  strength  from  my 
roots.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  picture  with  the  little 
girl  looking  up  was  hung  inadvertently  on  the  wall 
by  my  parents.  They  wanted  us  to  know  that  they 
could  only  give  us  two  things:  one  roots,  the  other 
wings.  As  I  think  of  this,  I  realize  that  at  some  point 
I  will  have  children,  and  it  will  be  up  to  me  to  teach 
them  about  their  own  Beowulfs,  from  El  Mio  Cid  to 
my  parents.  By  helping  them  to  reach  deep  into  the 
soil  of  their  lives,  I  will  teach  them  to  find  strength 
against  the  entertain-me-oh-entertain-me  world  in 
which  they  will  grow  up. 

The  roots  must  be  strong  so  that  the  wings  can 
be  beautiful  and  vigorous.  The  nutrients  that  feed 
the  wings  come  from  the  roots.  The  roots  are  only 
good  when  they  nurture  a  "tree"  capable  of  “flying.” 
That  paradox  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  say¬ 
ing  in  the  picture  with  the  girl:  “Only  two  things  can 
we  give  our  children:  One  of  them  is  roots,  the  other 
is  wings." 

Early  in  my  life,  1  began  to  learn  about  the  con¬ 
nection  between  roots  and  wings.  When  1  was  only 
ten  years  old,  a  big  change  came  into  my  life.  My 
father  was  transferred  from  Uruguay  to  Ecuador.  I 
was  not  thrilled  to  learn  we  were  moving  to  a  foreign 
country  which  1  knew  absolutely  nothing  about.  My 
parents  were  wise,  and  in  order  to  help  me  visualize 
why  I  should  have  been  glad  with  the  news,  they 
asked  my  first-grade  teacher,  Olga,  to  talk  to  me. 
She  pointed  out  that  I  would  never  stop  being 
Uruguayan,  that  I  would  always  take  my  country 
with  me,  but  that  there  was  so  much  more  I  needed 
to  gain.  She  talked  of  horizons  and  of  how  by  mov¬ 
ing  to  Ecuador  my  horizons  would  expand.  She  was 
right.  Years  later  I  can  look  back  and  realize  that  she 
was  actually  telling  me  my  roots  were  well  ground¬ 
ed,  but  I  needed  to  develop  my  wings.  I  needed  to 
soar. 


Like  roots,  wings  need  to  be  carefully  and  con¬ 
sciously  nourished.  If  an  eagle  cannot  gain  suffi¬ 
cient  nourishment  to  Bap  her  wings  and  fly,  then  she 
will  surely  die.  The  world  we  live  in  becomes  less 
and  less  tolerant  of  those  whose  wings  are  not  strong 
enough.  Our  modern,  competitive  society  has  no 
time,  nor  desire,  to  stop  and  help  nourish  the  wings 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  use  them.  So  it  rests  upon 
parents  and  family  members  to  help  the  rising  gen¬ 
erations  develop  and  strengthen  their  wings. 

One  way  to  nourish  the  wings  is  through 
education.  There  was  a  time  in  my  life  which 
1  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  education.  I 
did  not  care  much  for  studying  or  for  learn¬ 
ing  English — a  daunting  task  from  which  I 
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shirked.  My  mother  took  me  to  my  room  and 
very  passionately  pointed  out  why  I 
should  seek  to  excel  in  my  education.  I 
cannot  recall  everything  she  told  me, 
but  I  recall  she  explained  that  I  was 
more  than  an  individual,  I  was  an 
Uruguayan.  In  a  way  it  was  my 
people  I  would  let  down  if  I  did 
not  put  forth  the  necessary 
effort.  Very  wisely,  she 
used  my  roots  to  give  me 
the  desire  to  fly.  As  I 
write  this  in 
English,  I  can¬ 
not  help 


that  day 
learn,  my 
wings  have 

become  stron¬ 
ger. 

A  soaring 
eagle  has  a  very 
different  view  of 
the  world  than 
that  of  an  earth- 
bound  rooster.  The 
eagle  sees  more,  better, 
and  further.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  world  from  the  eagle’s 
perspective,  but  if  she  fails  to 
remember  Beowulf,  one  day  she 
ht  not  find  her  way  to  the  nest 
where  the  next  generation  awaits  for  her 
nourishment.  It  is  likewise  with  humans. 
We  must  always  nourish  our  wings  and  fly 
where  we  previously  dared  not  tread,  but  we 
must  always  remember  Beowulf.  To  do  oth¬ 
erwise  would  be  fatal  for  our  potential  and 
character. 

Again  my  mind  is  taken  back  to  the 
little  girl  in  the  picture  which  hung 
between  my  sister’s  room  and  mine. 
Perhaps  she  was  looking  into  the  distant 
future.  Perhaps  she  saw  herself  flying 
and  remembering 

Beowulf.  Surely,  she 
saw  herself  giving 
her  children  two 
things:  roots  and  wings. 
And  surely  we  must  do  the 
same. 


might 


Pencil  drawing 
courtesy  of  Kirk 
Tanner,  a  senior 
at  BYU  from 
Cortez,  Colorado. 
Kirk  is  majoring 
in  Construction 
Management. 


NOTES 

1 .  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  actual  interview 
between  Lyon  and  Borges  see:  Lyon,  Thomas.  "An 
Interview  with  Jorge  Luis  Borges:  Conversation  and 
Commentary  on  Art,  Strength,  and  Religion.”  BYU 
Studies  34. 1  (1994). 

2.  Lyon,  Thomas.  Personal  interview,  9  December 
1999. 

3.  Lyon.  Thomas.  “Re:  Beowulf  and  other  impressively 
insignificant  matters.”  E-mail  to  the  author.  27 
January  2000. 
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The  Monticello  Utah 
Temple  is  the  first  of 
many  other  small  temples 
which  will  bring  eternal 
blessings  to  Church 
members  in  remote 
areas. 


^  A  familiar  picture 
depicting  a  family.  This 
statue  is  found  outside 
the  Joseph  F.  Smith 
Family  Living  Center  on 
the  Brigham  Young 
University  Campus,  as 
well  as  on  temple 
grounds  around  the 
world.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Eagle’s  Eye  Archives. 


One  of  the  fastest  growing 
churches  in  the  world  is  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  As  the 
Church  grows,  there  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  make 
temples  readily  available  for  members  to  visit 
and  participate  in  sacred  ordinances.  Sparked 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  leadership  of  President 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  Prophet  of  the  Church,  a 
great  work  has  gone  forth  to  build  these  tem¬ 
ples  which  will  soon  dot  the  earth.  In  the 
General  Priesthood  Session  of  General 
Conference  held  on  October  4,  1997,  President 
Hinckley  announced  that  "there  are  many  areas 
of  the  Church  that  are  remote. . . .  We  will  con¬ 
struct  small  temples  in  some  of  these  areas.  .  . . 
We  are  planning  such  structures  immediately  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  in  the  LDS  colonies  in 
northern  Mexico,  and  in  Monticello,  Utah."' 
The  first  of  these  completed  was  the 
Monticello  Utah  Temple.  However,  the  vision 
of  a  temple  in  Monticello  began  much  earlier 
than  1997. 

During  a  San  Juan  Stake  Conference  in 
1894,  the  prophecy  was  shared  that  there 
would  be  a  temple  in  the  Four  Corners  area. 
This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  1998  with  the 
completion  of  the  Monticello  Utah  Temple. 
Construction  began  with  the  groundbreaking 
on  November  17,  1997.  The  workers  labored 
through  many  cold  and  snowy  months  to  com¬ 
plete  this  beautiful  House  of  the  Lord.  They 
placed  heavy  plastic  over  the  scaffolding  to 
protect  themselves  from  cold,  harsh  wind  and 
snow.  Even  with  this  heavy  plastic,  the  work¬ 
ers  often  times  needed  to  wear  snow  suits  in 
order  to  stay  warm.^  Regardless  of  these 
adverse  conditions,  the  building  of  the  temple 
would  not  be  hindered. 


The  temple  was  completed  on  May  14, 
1998,  and  now  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
faith  held  by  generations  of  Saints  in  the  area. 
On  July  26,  1998,  the  Monticello  Utah  Temple 
was  dedicated  by  President  Hinckley.  In  the 
dedicatory  prayer.  President  Hinckley  shared, 
"We  remember  those  who,  in  early  and  difficult 
times,  came  here  and  settled  these  communi¬ 
ties.  Their  struggles  were  great;  their  labors 
unceasing.  Yet,  they  established  a  Zion  in  this 
part  of  the  earth.  Here  they  built  meetinghous¬ 
es  that  they  might  worship  together. 
Generations  of  faithful  Latter-day  Saints  have 
now  lived  and  died  in  these  communities 
which  they  pioneered.  Through  all  of  these 
years  they  have  traveled  long  distances  to  gain 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord's  House.  And  now 
this  hallowed  structure  stands  in  their  midst.  It 
is  a  crowning  jewel  to  all  the  labors  of  the 
past."^ 

In  The  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Prophet  Alma 
shared  with  his  son,  Helaman,  "that  by  small 
and  simple  things  are  great  things  brought  to 
pass"  (Alma  37:6).  In  a  world  full  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  rapidly  digressing  morals,  hope  can  be 
found  in  a  small  and  simple  building — the 
Monticello  Utah  Temple.  It  was  erected  as  a 
House  of  the  Lord,  and  stands  as  a  reminder  of 
the  love  that  God  has  for  His  children  here  on 
earth.  It  is  a  place  that  is  reverenced  and 
respected  by  all  who  see  it.  The  Monticello 
Utah  Temple  may  be  small  and  simple,  but  the 
great  work  of  the  Lord  is  rolling  forth  within  its 
walls. 

NOTES 

1 .  Webber.  Jill.  “A  Brief  History  of  the  Monticello  Utah  Temple.” 

The  Monticello  Utah  Temple,  first  of  the  small  Temples  home 

page.  <http;//www.hubwest.com/monticellotemple/info.html>. 

2.  Md. 

3.  Hinckley,  Gordon  B.  "The  Monticello  Utah  Temple  Dedicatory 

Prayer.”  The  Nick  Literski’s  Latter-day  Saint  Temple 

Homepage,  <http://www.vii.coni/~nicksl/monticel.html>. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Jared  Dowell 
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